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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





HE Field Secretary, right here, wishes 
to acknowledge the kind assistance 
of Rev. John Collins, in his canvass of 
Chestnut Street Church, Portland, an ac- 
count of which appears in the last HERALD. 
Although a veteran ot seventy five, in the 
Methodist ministry betore many of us 
were born, Mr. Collins is still in vigorous 
health, and able to set the pace for many a 
younger man. One afternoon, he and the 
writer made thirty calls in widely. sep- 
arated parts of the city. Mr. Collins 
preaches nearly every Sabbath somewhere, 
and is enjoyed wherever he appears. 


Sunday, July 8, I spent with Elm Street, 
South Portland, in the morning, First 
Church, South Portland, in the afternoon, 
and West End, Portland, in the evening. 

Methodism in South Portland dates back 
to about 1800, when the Methodist people of 
the Cape were united with the class in 
Portland under Rev. Joshua Taylor. Itis 
said that the members from this side who 
attended class there used to walk toand 
from the city, enlivening the way with 
gocd old ** Pennyroyal’”’ hymns. The first 
Methodist preacher was a good colored 
brother named Samuel Snowden, who 
labored faithfully and well. The first class 
in this vicinity was formed in 1803. By 
this time the doctrines of Methodism had 
80 spread as to arouse the antagonism of 
the Calvinists, so an ¢ffort was made to 
have the town incorporate them into a 
society. At the next town meeting this 
petition was refused, but, nothing daunted, 
they carried it to the general court, which 
granted the rcquest. About 1805 the first 
church was erected at Barren Hill; this 
was a common trame structure with rude, 
unpainted walls and preacher’s stand, with 
plain board seats resting on sawed blocks. 
In 1824 this house was moved to Brown’s 
Hill, “twenty: five yoke of oxen’’ being 
employed in hauling it to that place. 
About this time the charge was connected 
with Scarboro in a tour- weeks’ circuit. Of 
the old colored preacher some amusing 
thingsare told. At one time, when preach- 
ing in a private house, the temporary seats 
broke and let the sitters on the floor, when 
he suid: “ Dat’s like some people’s reli- 
gion — tail right when you want him de 
most.’’ In 1836 the old house was remod- 
eled, during the pastorate of Rev. James 
Lewis. During these repairs services were 
held in the church. One day while preach- 
ing was going on a heavy shower came 
up, and the root leaked so badly that the 
preacher paused, and told his congregation 
that any who had umbrellas might raise 
them, and immediately a iorest of um- 
brellas went up. 

In 1841, during the pastorate of Rev. 
George D. Strout, an effort was made by 
certain disaffected ones to divide the 
church. A paper was circulated in favor of 
Congregational preaching, but received but 
little encouragement, so the secession was 
averted. In 1848 the appointment appears 
as Brown’s Hill tor the first time, though 
stili associated with Scarboro and Cape 
Elizabeth. In 1854 they reported one hun- 
dred and two members and tourteen pro- 
bationers, while the pastor’s claim was 
#400, the largest ever paid. In 1867 a new 
church (the prerent edifice) was built on a 
lot ot land donated by Mr. Samuel Has. 
kell. The cost of the new church was 
about $13 000, and the success of the under- 
taking was largely due to two brothers 
named Nutter, who so long as they lived 
continued as generous supporters of the 
church, one of them, Mr. E. T. Nutter, 


afterwards giving them a fine bell. It was 
thought at that time that the tide of popu- 
lation was setting that way, instead of 
which it has moved iu the other direction, 
hence the church, which occupies a promi- 
nent position on a hill, is much larger than 
is needed at the present time. In 1899 the 
name was changed to the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South Portland. 

About 1870 the old meeting hous, which 
had been displaced by the new edifice, was 
finally madeinto a chapel. It was at first 
intended to turn it into a dwelling house, 
but some of the people thought it should be 
kept for «hurch purposer, and the late 
Hiram V. Fickett gave a Jot at thecorner of 
Elm and Chapel Streets to have it kept for 
that purpose. A Sunday-school and occa 
sional services were held, and finally, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. F. W. Smith at 
Brown’s Hill and Kuightville (1886) he 
commenced holding a social meeting one 
evening a week. Out ot this arose a desire 
to have regular services, but it was not 
until the pastorate of Rev. Walter Canbam 
that a church was tormally organized and 
it became a regular appointment. In this 
movement, Mr. J. W. Minott, a promiuent 
member ot Williston Church, Portland, a 
resident here, took tbe leading part, and 
has been a strong backer of the charch ever 
since. 

For several years the little society wor- 
shiped in theold chapel, but finally, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. J. H. Roberts, a 
new church was begun, the corner-stone 
being laid Ost. 10, 1897, and, after untiring 
«ffort on the part of pastor and people, 
the first religious service was held in the 
church, a classemeeting, March 7, 1899, the 
church being still in an u1 finished condi- 
tion. The church was finally dedicated 
Sunday, July 17,1904. To the generosity 
of Mr. J. W. Minott, and the untiring 
labors of Rov. J. H. Roberts, the success of 
the undertaking is largely due, although it 
remained for Rev. H. A. Clifford, who was 
appointed pastor in 1902, to complete the 
work, he securirg money enough to carry 
it to completion, save $500, which was 
raised at the dedication. Rev. Geo. R. 
Palmer is now on the third year of his pas- 
tornte, serving the two charges, Brown’s 
Hill and Elim St., Pleasantdale. 


The evening service was at the West End, 
Portland, served by Rev. J. R. Laird in 
connection with Washington Ave., where I 
preached the Sunday before. Here I found 
a fair congregation awaiting me, who gave 
me a good response, and at the close of the 
service I crept to my room with a fair share 
ot the weariness of an itinerant’s career. 
West End is the home church of Rev. C. C. 
Garland otf New Hampshire Conference, 
whose parents I had the pleasnre of meet- 
ing at the close of the service. 

The history of West End Church, Port- 
land, is exceedingly meagre. The only 
data I could find show the following facts: 

In 1875, Rev. John Gibson, stationed at 
Woodtords, began revival services in 
West Portland as a missionary venture. 
A class had been formed some years before, 
but a union with the Congregationalists 
had not proved favorable to Methodist 
growth. Success attended his efforts, and 
about thirty converts tormed a nucleus tor 
a church organization. Accordingly, in 
1876, Rev. J. A. Strout was appointed by 
Bishop Haven to Woodtords and West 
Portland. He organized and marshalled 
the little host. Harmon’s Hall was hired 
tor cLurch services and the new enterprise 
was successtully launched. Rev. E. W. 
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Hutchinson was pastor from 1877 to 1880, 
but deaths and divisions prevented growth. 
Weakened by these things, the charge was 
connected with Knuightville in 1880, contin. 
uing thus for several years. Under the 
pastorate of Rev. John Gibson, in 1883, 
**John Brown’s Sons”’ of Portland offered 
the society a lot of ground in Deering (not 
far above West Portland) upon which to 
erect an edifice. The offer was declined, 
however, and,a few months later, the lot 
on which the present edifice stands was 
purchased for $400. In 1884 the society was 
under the direction of the pastor at Pine 
Street. 

In 1890 Rev. David Pratt made heroic 
¢fforts to have a church erected. Jan. 29, 
1891, the people worshiped in the vestry 
of the building, and the building was com. 
pleted and dedicated later in the year, Rev. 
Dr. L. B. Bates, of Boston, Mass., preach- 
ing the dedicatory sermon. R3v. Heory E. 
Dunnack served the church from 1897 to 
1900. Urder his ministry the church mem. 
bership increased from fifty.seven to sev- 
enty-four, and probationers from seven to 
twenty three. Many improvements to the 
church property were made during this 
pastorate. The present pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Laird, came here trom Alfred, having pre- 
viously served in the Christian denomina- 
tion at Kittery, Me. He has charge of our 
work at Washington Ave. as well, and is 
doing good service in both charges. A 
poem from his pen was recently published 
in our columns. 


F. H. MorGan, 
86 Bromfield St , Boston. 





Poem 


UDYARD KIPLING’S stirring ap- 
BR peal to the English Government to 
prevent the carrying through of the pro- 
posed reforms in the Transvaal has aroused 
great interest in England. The poem of six 
star zis depi ts the colonists as being sold 
shametully and jugglingly into bondage, 
and appeals to Great Britain to prevent it. 
Following is a sample of the poem : 


Rudyard Kipling’s 


“ Back to the ancient bitterness 

Ye ended once for all ; 

Bac« to oppression none may guess, 
Who have not borve its thrall. 

Back to the slough of their despond, 
Helots anew held fast 

By England’s seal upon the bond, 
As helots to the last.” 


Another stanza reads: 


* Now, even now, before men learn 

How near we broke our trust ; 

Now, even now, ere we return 
Dominion to the dust ; 

Now, ere thé gates of mercy close 
Forever ’gainst the line 

That sells its sons to serve its foes, 
Will England make no sign?” 





Attractive Vacation Resort 


Rev. C. L, Banghart, of North Conway, N. H., 
writes : * Mang of our preachers told us in a re- 
cent number of the HERALD‘ How’ to spend a 
vacation, but did not say where. A more ideal 
spot in which to spend a few days or weeks can- 
not be found than at North Conway, N.H. The 
natural attractions of the glorious mountains, 
beautiful drives and walks, the rivers and 
waterfalls, pure air and water, all combine to 
mase this one of the most enjoyable places. The 
boarding houses, private cottages and hotels are 
being rapidly filled. There are seven trains 4 
day from Boston and New York, and frequent 
trains from Portland. During my pastorate 
here I have frequently received letters of in- 
quiry from strangers concerning hotels, rates, 
etc. I shall be glad to serve any on this 
line.”’ 
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Race Suicide in Massachusetts 


HE latest bulletin of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics, which 
deals with comparative maternity, shows 
that while neither native born nor for- 
eign-born mothers have as many children 
as had their respective parents, the na- 
tive born mother averages well with the 
foreign-born as respects the number of 
children. Considering only married 
women, widows, and divorced women at 
points taken in the seven counties of 
Barnstable, Berkshire, Bristol, Dukes, 
Essex, Franklin and Hampden, namely, 
in Pittsfield, Fall River, Beverly, Hol- 
yoke, Provincetown, Edgartown, and 
Greenfield, the total number of mothers is 
46,022. Of these, 19,478 who were native- 
born had borne 53 954 children, and the 
26,544 foreign born mothers had borne 
128 208 children. The official statistics 
show that while the native-born mothers 
have 2.77 children and the foreign born 
483,o0n the average the deaths occurring 
in the families of the latter are compara- 
tively very large, amounting to 1.61 chil- 
dreu per woman, as contrasted with .70 
per woman of the native-born. Inas- 
much as the average age at marriage of 
the native-born mother is nearly .7 year 
later than that of the foreign born, the 
discrepancy against the native-born 
mother does not seem to be very large. 
The native-born mothers, however, have 
only 42.81 per cent. as many children as 
had their mothers, while the foreign-born 
mothers have 62.32 per cent. as many 
children as their own mothers had. These 
figures seem to point on the whole toa 
slow race suicide, 





Vaccine as a Preventive of Cholera 


REAT interest has been aroused 
amoug medical officers of the 
Army over a report cabled from Manila 
that a test made of the Government 
Vaccine since the outbreak of cholera 
shows that it acta as an absolute prevent- 
ive of the disease. The view is gaining 
credence that quarantine 1s practically a 
failure in stopping the ravages of cholera, 
and that a rigid enforcement of sanitation 
1s much moore effective. The average 


mortality from cholera is fifty per cent., 
and when an epidemic strikes a locality 
the early cases are the more severe and 
preseat the largest number of fatalities. 
In past centuries, when the cholers made 
such frightful ravages, its spread was due 
principally to the pilgrimages which 
hordes of dirty fanatics made to Mecca 
and other shrines. There they lived witb 
entire disregard of sanitary precautions, 
and then went home carrying the infec- 
tion with them to thousands who had not 
been at the seat of contagion. The em- 
ployment of vaccination as a preventive 
of cholera at Manila will be watched 
with close attention by medical experts. 
In 1885, Ferran experimented with 
prophylactic inoculation, using hypoder- 
mic injections of laboratory cultures from 
cholera victims, but the results were un- 
satisfactory. In 1893, Haffkine exper- 
imented on animalsof the lower grade, 
using pure virus of fixed and known 
strength. When India was euffering 
from the plague in 1895, this virus was 
employed in 70,000 injections applied to 
43,179 individuals, with no bad results. 
The march of medical science since then 
has been so steady that it is not eurpris- 
ing to be informed that, of the many 
natives in the infected districts in the 
Philippines who have been treated with 
the vaccine virus, none have developed 
cholera symptoms, and that the insular 
health bureau has in consequence offered 
free vaccination. The arrival of detailed 
official reports from the Philippines is 
awaited with great interest, as these will 
form the basis of a careful review which 
will be prepared under the direction of 
the Surgeon-General. 





Plagues of Prog'ess 


HE inventions and accessories of 
modern life are placing a greater 

and greater strain on the faculties of the 
individual. No modern mechanical de- 
vice, according to the Lancet, is wholly 
free from objectionable features. Mo-t of 
them offend against the nerves and tastes 
of those persons who desire to lead a sim- 
ple life. The eyes of the modern man are 
strained by glaring artificial lighte, his 
ears are worried by the unnecessary din 
of the streets, and his nose is offended by 
the vaporization of offensive fumes of oil, 
or by the fetid air of the ‘‘ subways ”’ 
and ‘‘tubes,’”’ The buman machine, 
however, is wonderful in its power of 
adaptation to new environments and con- 
ditions, and it may confidently be hoped 
that in time to come the distresses and an- 
noyances inflicted upon a suffering public 
by a superabundant inventive activity 
may be gradually removed, partly by 
adaptation, and partly by further im- 
provements resulting in mitigation of the 
evils referred to, which are incident to an 


improving but not yet perfected civiliza- 
tion. On no account, however, should a 
modern invention be tolerated, at any 
rate in its present shape, no matter how 
convenient in many respects it may be, 
unless it satisfies hygienic requirements. 


Postal Bank in the Philippines 


NEW financial departure has been 

made by the Philippine Commis- 
sion, which it is hoped will assist the 
development of habits of thrift and self- 
respect among the Filipinos, in the form 
of a Government postal savings bank, 
lately established, wherein deposits in 
the form of stamps and currency may be 
made. The deposits will bear interest at 
the rate of 24 per cent., besides sharing in 
any profits made by the bank in ex ess 
of such 2} per cent., and of a reserve fund 
equal to 5 per cent. on all deposits, No 
individual or firm will be permitted to 
draw interest on a deposit in excess of 
$500. In the case of charitable institu- 
tions, however, this amount is doubled. 
To facilitate the use of the postal savings 
bank the agencies provided will be di- 
vided into three classes, the first being 
authorized to receive deposits and pay 
withdrawals in any amount, and in 
stamps or currency. The second class 
may receive deposits and pay withdraw- 
als in stamps or currency up to a limited 
amount, and the third class may receive 
deposits in stamps only, and will pay no 
withdrawals. Deposit stamps in the de- 
nominations of five, ten, and twenty 
centavos (2}, 5, and 10 cents) will be on 
sale at all agencies. Deposit books will 
be issued without charge, and cards, to 
which may be attached the deposit 
stamps, will be furnisbed, so that the 
depositor may fill a card with stamps as 
he can, and then deposit the entire card 
to his credit. If, under these incitements 
to save, the Filipinos do not become 
thrifty, they will gain a deserved reputa- 
tion for confirmed wastefulness. 





Wood-Eaters in California Waters 


UCH diffisulty is being experienced 

on the Pacific Coast through the 

quick destruction of wooden piles by 
marine borers, teredos and limnoria. It 
has been found that in the vicinity of 
Puget Sound a stick of rough-sawed 
timber will last about eight months. A 
pile will last a year, a pile with bark on 
will last a year and a half, and a creo- 
soted pile may last from fifteen months 
to fifteen years. An unusual phase of the 
situation is that two piles treated in the 
same manner and driven under the same 
conditions will be affected differently by 
the teredos and limnoria. As far as visi- 
ble effects are concerned a creosoted pile 
cannot be distiuguished, when it has been 
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attacked by the borers, from an unim- 
pregnated wood-pile, except by minute 
examination. In some cases wharfs have 
been so badly eaten by teredo and lim- 
noria that none of the piles have been left 
standing, while in one case at least a 
wharf has been abandoned. Engineers 
are accordingly considering the feasibility 
of substituting for wooden timbers con- 
crete piles, using re-enforced concrete for 
foundation work. 





Growth of Building Associations 


EPORTS presented at the annual 
convention of the United States 
League of Local Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, held last week in Cincianati, 
showed that there are now 5,264 such As- 
sociations connected with the League, of 
which 1,257 are in Pennsylvania — nearly 
twice as many as are in any other State. 
In Philadelphia, where the system was 
first fully established and has had its 
highest development, there are about 600 
Associations. The reported ‘‘ assets’ of 
the Associations of the League amount to 
$629 344 257, of which Pennsylvania holds 
nearly $128,000,000. The total is about 
five per cent. more than the corresponding 
figures of last year. The continued pros- 
perity of the Loan Associations is particu- 
larly interesting in view of the recent in- 
vasion of their field by many incorpo- 
rated trust companies, whose system of 
instalment mortgages affords much the 
same kind of uid to home-buyers. The 
great strength of the Building Associations 
lies in their co operative character, The 
best managed corporation has expenses to 
meet and a profit to make, whereas the 
expenses of the Building Associations are 
very small, and all the gains are divided 
among the members, who are both bor- 
rowers and lenders. The extraordinarily 
large proportion of Philadelphia familiee, 
for example, that own their own dwellings 
is chiefly due to this co-operative system, 
and to the prudence and uprightnees with 
which it has been administered. The 
Building and Loan Associations are essen- 
tially neighborhood enterprises, and, when 
run on correct business principles, are apt 
to enlist local sentiment in their steady 
support. 





Electric Engine Tested 


ATISFACTORY experimental runs 
were recently made in the peigh- 
borhood of Highbridge by the New York 
Central Railroad with one of the new 
electric locomotives which will be in- 
stalled for local service in about three 
months. No effort was made to run the 
huge locomotive at its full speed, which 
is sixty miles an hour while drawing a 
train of fifteen cars, but the results ob- 
tained proved to the entire satisfaction of 
the railroad officials nut only the avail- 
ability of the new motive motor, but also 
its advantage over the steam locomotives. 
The electric locomotives of this class, 
which have been built with a new type of 
gearless, direct current, bi-polar motor, 
weigh 85 tons each, of which 67 tons are 
borne on four pairs of drivers. The 
engine does not require turning, but may 
be operated from eitherend. The whole 
superstructure of the engines is of sheet 
steel with angle iron framing, and the 
doors and windows of the cab are fira 
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proof. The driving power is furnished 
by four 600 volt direct current gearless 
motors of 550 hersepower each. The 
normal rating of each of the machines is 
2,200 horsepower, with a maximum 
rating of about 2,800 horsepower, which 
is about half again as powerful as the 
largest steam locomotive in use on the 
New York Central. Twenty of the thirty 
engines ordered by the company have 
been completed, and in a few months will 
be running through the Park Avenue 
tunnel, eliminating all smoke, noise and 
soot. 





Meat Rules Promulgated 


ECRETARY WILSON promulgated 
last week, in a thirty-two page 
pam pblet, a series of stringent regulations 
governing the inspection of meat by the 
Department of Agriculture, which, how- 
ever, do not cover microscopic inspection 
of pork or the transportation of meat in 
interstate or foreign trade. Under the 
new law the Secretary cf Agriculture will 
deny Federal inspection to any pucker 
or slaughterer who refuses to permit all 
ubhealthful and rejected meat to be 
‘*tanked.’’ The regulations provide that 
the scope of the inspection shail cover 
all slaughtering, packing, meat canning, 
salting, rendering, or similar establish- 
ments whose products in whole or in part 
enter into interstate or foreign commerce, 
unless, as in the case of retail butchers, 
they are expressly exempted by the secre- 
tary. The sanitary regulations require the 
establishments in which meats are pre- 
pared to be suitably lighted and venti- 
lated. All parts of the buildings must be 
whitewashed or painted, and old floors 
replaced by suitable materiale. All trucks, 
trays, chutes, tables and tools must be 
thorcughly cleaned daily. Operatives will 
be obliged to wear outer clothing of a 
material that is easily cleansed and made 
sanitary, and no tuberculous employees 
will be allowed to work in the establish- 
ments. The use of dyes or chemicals is 
prohibited. Common salt, sugar, wood 
smoke, vinegar, pure spices, and possibly, 
pending further inquiry, saltpetre, will be 
the only preservatives permitted to be 
used. No meat food products shall be 
sold by any person or firm under any 
false or deceptive name. Special provision 
is made for the destruction of all con- 
demned meat. Regulations covering in- 
terstate transportation of meats and pro- 
viding for the microscopic examination 
of pork may be issued later. These regu- 
lations, when further amended, should, 
if strictly and uviversally enforced, insure 
thoroughly sanitary and healthful meat 
foods to all consumers, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 


Decrease in Meat Exports 


CCORDING to a statement just 
A. issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, which gives completed 
figures of the exports of American canned 
goods for the past fiscal year, the value of 
such goods exported in June, 1906, was 
$461,100 against $797,127 in June, 1905, 
and in the fiscal year 1906 it amounted to 
$9,233 410 against $9,577,045 in 1905. The 
figures for the fiscal year 1906 include 
canned beef to the value of $6.430 447, 
canned pork valued at $1,215,857, and 
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other canned meats to the value of 
$1,587,107. The quantity of canned beef 
exported in the fiscal year 1906 was 64. 
523,359 pounds, as against 66,688 56s 
pounds in 1905, The reduction in exports 
occurred almost exclusively in the ship. 
ments to Japan, that country having 
greatly reduced her importations of 
canned beef on the disbandment of her 
army on the conclusion of the late war in 
the Far East. The greatest buyer of 
canned beef was the United Kingdom, 
exports to that country of that article in- 
creasing 4,578,185 pounds for the fiscal 
year under review. Of the exports of 
canned pork during that period the 
United Kingdom took 9,433,143 pounds, 
and Belgium 969,972 pounds. 


—_—- 


Disposition of the Beit Millions 


HE will of the late Alfred Beit of Lon- 
don, who was perhaps the richest 
man ip the world, provides for public be- 
quests totaling nearly ten millions of do)- 
lars. The largest bequest made comprises 
$6,000,000 to endow the ‘* Cape to Cairo ”’ 
railway and telegraph scheme, which is 
given, as the will states, in the belief that 
‘* by the promotion, construction and fur- 
therance generally of railways and tele- 
graphs, including wireless telegraphy, tel- 
ephones, or other methods of transmission 
of persons, goods, and messages, civiliza- 
tion will be best advanved and expedited 
in Africa for the benefit of the inhabitants 
of that country, whether native or emi- 
grant.’’? The funds so given are to be ap- 
plied for the purposes stated in South and 
North Rhodesia, Portuguese Africa, both 
east and west, German East Africa, and 
sucb other parts of Africa as may be trav- 
ersed in establishing the ‘*‘ Cape to Cairo 
Railway.” This great gift shows Mr. 
Beit’s deep interest in the life-work of 
Cecil Rhodes. The two men were col- 
leagues in the combination and develop- 
ment of the South African gold and dia- 
mond mines from which Mr. Beit drew 
his enormous wealth. The sum of $1 000,- 
000 is lett to the University of Johannes- 
burg ; a like sum is given for educational 
or charitable purposes in the territories 
within the field of the British South Africa 
Company ; $100,000 is to be spent for sim- 
ilar objects in the Transvaal ; and smaller 
sums are bequeathed for various benevo- 
lent purposes. Mr. Beit was born eur 
Hamburg, and was a naturalized British 
subject. 





Pan-American Conference in Session 


fMHE Third International American 

Conference began its session last 
week at Rio de Janeiro, under favorable 
auspices, and its members are now eal- 
nestly at work considering the momentous 
problems set down on the carefully. pre- 
pared program for discussion. The Uon- 
ferences of 1889 and of 1901-1902 were not 
unfruitful of results. The first provided 
for the survey for the railways which are 
to link all the countries of the hemisphere, 
and originated the Bureau of American 
Republics, and the latter witnessed the 
adhesion of all the hitherto unpartici- 
pating Latin American republics to the 
principles of the Hague Convention, and 
the aduption of other measures to solidify 
and unify the interests and relations of 
the American countries. At Rio the 
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development of commercial intercourse 
between the two Americas will be the 
vital topic, although the so-called Drago 
doctrine is also receiving consideration. 
The Conference is rendered noteworthy 
by the presence at it, thuugh not as a 
delegate, of Secretary Root, who is a kind 
of foreign minister pro tem., and who has 
been received with great honor. Mr. 
Root’s primary mission is to show the 
weaker nations of this continent that the 
United States has no other ambition with 
respect to them than to see them prosper- 
vyus and contented, and to cultivate mutu- 
ally helpful relations with its neighbors to 
the south. The meeting of the Rio Con- 
ference should assist the cause of peace, 
and its work has a distinct bearing on the 
assembling of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague in June, 1907. Its suggestions will 
command the close attention of the Gov- 
ernments interested, though it is an un- 
official body, for its members are well- 
known publicists whose matured views 
are worthy of serious consideration, On 
his arrival at Rio, Secretary Root was 
welcomed by General Rio Branco, who 
spoke of the advantages of a Pan: Ameri- 
can alliance. A large procession then 
escorted Mr. Root through the streets, 
and the bistorical Abrantes Palace was 
given over to his use. Later, Mr. Root 
attended a brilliant reception at the palace 
of the President of the Republic, which 
was marked by manifestations of most 
friendly feeling toward the United States. 


Disunion in Russia 


N the absence of a leader of com- 
manding personality in Russia, the 
revolution lacks head and momentum, 
and diverse counsels distract the popular 
mind, paralyzing the action of large 
Classes among the people, and readering 
ineffective the aggressive radicalism of 
others. No unifying force apparently is 
yet at work amid the Russian chaos, and 
this distraction has given M. Stolypin and 
his cabinet a chance to pose before the Rus- 
sian people as the real sponsors for liberty 
and the only constructive statesmen on 
the field of action. It is declared that 
the Czar still believes in tke principle of 
popular representation, and firmly intends 
to adhere to it, but that he became 
convinced that the late Parliament was 
elected under abnormal conditions snd 
did not represent the true sentiment of 
the country, and that, therefore, it was 
necessary to make another appeal to the 
nation. The dissolution of the Douma, 
it is claimed, was constitutional. Count 
Heyden and the other two members of 
the Viborg Douma who did not sign the 
revolutionary mauvifesto, defend that act 
of the Czar, and favor the ordering of a 
new election to test the sentiment of the 
country as to the differences between the 
Government and the Assembly. It 
would be criminal madness, they hold, to 
resist the Czar’s decree. It is urged that 
the people remain calm. The conditions 
are not yet ripe for a general strike. It is 
Clear that the Constitutional Democrats 
have issued from the crisis discredited. 
The tranquillity of the capital has not 
been disturbed, but the quietness of 
Russia is believed to be all on the surface. 
While the bureaucratic ideal of external 
Calaa seems to have been. measurably 
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attained, this strange stillness is perhaps 
more portentous than many revolutionary 
processions. The printing of the alleged 
‘* criminal ’’ proclamations of the former 
deputies is strictly prohibited, but never- 
theless the manifesto is being gradually 
distributed throughout the empire. The 
Douma deputies have not been held in 
custody, but are allowed to consult 
together at pleasure. They are unable, 
however, to agree on a united program 
for immediate action. The Moderates 
refuse to enter the new Russian Ministry. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— A cablegram of July 31 states that 
the Education Bill passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons by a mpjority of 
192. 


— The Pacific express, on the New York 
Central Railroad, running at high speed, 
plunged, on July 29, into a landslide, kill- 
ing two engiuemen and irjuring several 
others. The railroad tracks of the country 
are not sufficiently protected against dan- 
gers from Jandslides, shelving banks and 
rolling stones. e 


—— The health officers of London have 
tormulated proposals dealing with canned 
goods. The most important clauses pro 
vide that the nameand address of the man- 
ufacturer and the date of canning be im- 
pressed on all tins, and that one per cent. of 
each consignment shall be opened on im- 
portation. The use of preservatives is 
strictly prohibited. 


— That all is not yet quiet in the Phil- 
ippines is shown by the tact that last week 
a band of nearly 400 Palajanes attacked a 
punitive column of constabulary and reg- 
ulars commanded by Capt. George H. Mc- 
Master, of the 24th Infantry, near Baneun. 
The engagement resulted in the repulse of 
the natives with a loss of 150, of whom 50 
were killed. The regulars were negro 
troops, and did their duty as faithfully as 
white troops could have performed it. 


— Dr. Samuel J. Ottinger and Dr. T. C. 
Falton made a balloon ascension from 
Philadelphia last week to experiment on 
each other. Both were provided with 
surgical instruments, chemicals, and mi- 
croscopes. They studied the effects of 
rarified atmosphere upon blood corpuscles, 
and also the effects of certain elements 
upon the corpuscles at certain altitudes. 
They hope to make discoveries facilitating 
the treatment of blood and pulmonary 
diseases, 


— Judge Landis of the U. S. District 
Court, on July 27, decided that John W. 
Alexander Dowie does not own Zion City 
and its industries. He refused to appoint 
Alexander Granger as receiver, and or- 
dered an election for a general overseer. 
Later John C. Hately was appointed 
receiver of Zion. The adjudication in the 
bankruptcy procecdings against Dowie 
was set aside. 


— On account ot the indignation which 
has been caused by the announcement of 
services of thanksgiving in various cities 
of Russia for the dissolution of the Douma, 
the Holy Synod has issued an encyclical 
directing tbat the reading of the Emperor’s 
manifesto in the churches shall not be ac- 
companied by such services. The ukase of 
dissolution has been ordered to be read 
before the troops of all the garrisons. 


— The U. S. Geological Survey, in a 
bulletin on the production of zinc and zinc 
oxide in this country in 1905, states that the 
total output of zinc was 203,849 short tons — 
an increase of 17,147 'tons over 1904. Since 
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1897 the production of zinc bas more than 
doubled, the principal increase being in the 
Eastern and Southern States. The produc- 
tion of zinc oxide is estimated at 130,806,000 
pounds as compared with 119 226,262 pounds 
in 1904. 


— As the outcome of a law passed last 
March by the Diet, the purchase is an- 
nounced, by Japan, of six private rail- 
roads, at a cost of $125,000.000. For the 
amount needed the Governor will allow 
interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
aunum, beginning with the date of sale. 
The <¢overnment will not issue bonds until 
a tavorable opportunity for so doiag pre- 
sents itself. 


— President Fallieres accorded Major 
Dreyfus, as he is now called, a cordial 
reception at the Elysés Palace on July 25, 
which is regarded as a marked compliment 
to the reinstated officer. The eftsct was 
marred, however, by a public insult offered 
to Mejor Dreytus in the Cercle Militaire, 
one oi the most exclusive clubs in Paris, 
when he was slapped on the face by an 
officer, an act which instantly precipitated 
almost a riot in the clubrooms, between 
two groups made up of the oppusers of 
Drey tus and sympathizars with him. 


— Japan has taken further action, by 
the use of troops’, to force Korea into sub- 
jaction as a protectorate o1 Japan, in ac- 
cordance with the treaty said to have been 
secured under compulsion last November. 
Japanese soldiers have been placed in 
charge of the Korean palace, and the entry 
of other persons than those perolt 
by the Japanese resident, Ma:quis lto,” is 
forbidden. It is highly probable that the 
Emperor ot K« rea would be at once deposed 
it he did not subnit to the demands of 
Japan. 


— A general meeting of the members of 
the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers was held, July 25, in London, under 
the presidency of Robert W. Hunt, o1 Chi- 
cago, many members of the British Iron 
and Steel Institute being present. A paper 
was read by A. Ladd Colby, of New York, 
on the “Comparison of American and 
European Rail Specifications,’”’ in the 
course of which he pointed out that as 
America is now selling steel rails to for- 
eigners, and Europeans are selling to Amer- 
ica, it is desirable to agree on an interna- 
tional standard by which the quality of 
rails can be established. 


— The meeting of the Seabury Conier- 
ence, recently held under Episcopal aus- 
pices on the grounds of Smith College, 
Northampton, proved an interesting and 
inspiring gathering. A special feature of 
the Conterence this year was the considera- 
tion of the work of Episcopal extension in 
the suburbs of cities. During the last tew 
years business men, acting as lay readers, 
and giving their services free, have carried 
on meetings in the suburbs of a number of 
hig cities. Among the other topics dis- 
cussed were the themes: “The Boy and 
the Church,” the ‘‘ Church and the Settle- 
ment,” the “Church and the Man who 
Works with his Hands,” and “ Honesty, 
Public and Private, Old-fashioned and 
New.” 


— The First Brigade of the Pennsyl- 
vauia National Guard last week fought the 
battle of Gettysburg over again, charging 
down upon the shades of Contederate dead 
who tell at Devil’s Den and the Peach 
Orchard, and sending imaginary volley 
atter volley across the hills and dales 
where the blood of their fathers ran in 
1863. The Third Brigade fought a sham 
battle along Seminary Ridge, around the 
spot where General Reynolds fell. which 
was witnessed by many visitors. 
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DARK-LANTERN CHRISTIANS 


bs is the duty of Christian believers to 

let their light shine. As a matter of 
fact, too many believers are like dark 
lanterns — there is never any telling 
when their light will be screened, and 
when it will shine startlingly forth. Sins, 
even little sins, put the hood over the 
lights that should burn brightly in the 
hearts of believers. In our Lord’s time 
there were some who tried to hide their 
light under a bushel measure. That trick 
is still practiced by people who tempora- 
rily mislay their principles and withhold 
their testimony to the truth of Christ’s 
religion. But dark-lantern religion will 
notdo. God demands that the light in 
men be not darkness, but be steady, sure 
and radiant, warning others off the shoals 
of life and beckoning them to safe and 
happy harbors. 





MEANING OF UNREST 


N our religious life each one of us must 
reckon with the problem of unrest 
and dissatisfaction. We may read as 
widely as we will in the literature of 
resignation, and seek never so strenuously 
to compel wureelves to accept the philoso- 
phy of the untroubled life ; but more or 
less with every one unrest becomes a per- 
manent factor in the problem of the 
Chgiriian life. Just what is its meaaing ? 
Wrom one point of view unrest is simply 
a symptom of the movement of the 
spirit. Without it we may be pretty well 
assured that there is no growth or prog- 
ress. Contentment with our present lot 
and place is foolish and futile. An ideal 
is forever luriag us out of our old place 
and speeding us forward into the untried 
way, and unrest is the ceaseless accom- 
paniment of this process. Viewed, there- 
fore, as a symptom, unrest issomething to 
be desired and a good for which to be 
glad. We overlook this view very often 
in the analysis of our spiritual life. We 
say: ‘‘ Why restless, why cast down, my 
soul?’ and imply if we do not implicitly 
convey censure in our question. If we 
would answer the question truly, we 
would learn in the majority of cases that 
the real reason for the unrest is the activi- 
ty of the deeper yearning and the push of 
the higher ideal. The answer to the: ques- 
tion would convey no censure. We are 
restless because we are growing into the 
larger stature and the more complete life. 
It is when unrest becomes a disease in- 
stead of « symptom that we have need to 
fear and deal sternly with the tendenvy. 
There is a genume disease of fretfulness 
end complaint. The healthy answer of 
the spirit’s powers to the inspiration of the 
ideal is felt no longer. The forward move- 
ment is checked and the spirit returns 
upon itself with fretful complainings. 
This is the disease of unrest. This is the 
baneful state of the worried, fretful soul. 
There is only one cure for the disease. It 
may be discovered in the teaching of Jesus 
through whatever form that teaching is 
conveyed to the willing mind. The be- 
lief in God and the belief in Him, so 
strong and resolute that it lets the spirit 
out from its fretfulness to rest serenely in 
the eternal goodness, isthe one sure rem 
edy for the unrert of the soul. The proffer 
of this cure lies behind many of the new 
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religious cults, and gives them their war- 
rant. Many times it has been said, in 
effect, that the human spirit needs to ven- 
ture far enough to truat itrelf implicitly to 
God. It is true. The cure for the soul’s 
restlessuess and complaint lies in simple 
trust in God,where it has al ways lain, and 
where Jesus placed it in His words to the 
Twelve in the upper room. 





AWAKENING OF CHINA 


HE awakening of China, if not an 
accomplished fact, is a fact which is 
rapidly accomplishing itself, and, despite 
the fevered dreams which not unnatu- 
rally beset the minds of Orientals who 
are at last rubbing their eyes after a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep of years, augurs well 
for the millions of China, if not for the 
Western world. There can be no doubt 
that China is now entering upon a new 
era— one which is full of great possibili- 
ties and at the same time of great dun- 
gers. The prophecy of Sir Robert Hart, 
delivered some years ago, that when 
China did begin to move she would go too 
fast, seeme literally being fulfilled. The 
incentive to progress — for it is no longer 
ridiculous to use that term in relation to 
China — appears to havecome from Japan, 
or from the issue of the war of Japan with 
Russia, although the gradually extending 
intercourse with foreign nations which 
the Chinese have enjoyed of late years 
has served as a preparation for new 
moves, social and political, without which 
Japan might have called in vain to her 
older sister to come out of her seclusion. 
It is the prerogative of a prophet — 
even of an able and expert prophet — 
to revise his prophecies when they be- 
come out of date. Dr. Arthur H. Smith 
is perhaps the shrewdest present-day 
observer at close hand of Chinese affairs, 
but he for once was caught napping when 
in his ‘‘ Chinese Characteristics ’’ he said 
that there is a total lack of solidarity 
among the Chinese — a statement which 
was true for the times in which it was 
written, but which as prophecy has been 
discredited by recent events, for while 
until last year one province was not at all 
concerned with what transpired in an- 
other and there was no union in any kind 
of effort, the boycott on American goods, 
projected because of the indignity to 
which Chinese were subjected on entering 
American ports, proved that the residents 
of the Celestial Empire can act together, 
the boycott being enforced from Shanghai 
to Canton, with disastrous results to 
American trade. The spirit of patriotism 
also is being developed. This feeling was 
formerly thought to be non-existent, or to 
be limited to provincial associations and 
ties, but now a wave of what appears to 
be genuine patriotism has swept over 
China. The increase of newspapers and 
their wider circulation has created what 
may fairly be called a public opinion — 
and on a purely local scale public opinion 
has always existed in China—and the 
spirit of independence is becomirg more 
murked, affecting even the circles of 
Christians, some of whom want their 
Independent Chinese Christian Church, 
Thus the old provinciajism is being 
merged in the new and larger national- 
ism. 
One very remarkable innovation of late 
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in China has been the summary abo)). 
tion, at the instance of Yuan-Shih kai, 
viceroy of Chihli Province, of the old 
style of literary examinations for the 
Bachelor of Arts (Hsiuts’ai) degree, and 
the abolition later of the old style exam. 
inations for the Master of Arts and Doc. 
tor's degrees (Chujen and Chinshih), 
The edict which orders this change marks 
a new epoch for China. In the royal 
edict it is declared that China is just 
now passing through a crisis fraught 
with difficulties, and is ‘‘ most urgently 
in want of men of talent and abilities of 
the modern sort.’’ The promulgation of 
this law forces belated viceroys and prov- 
inces to establish up-to date schools, for 
only thus can they obtain the new 
knowledge upon which hereafier official 
promotious are to be based. 

At this juncture a very timely article 
has been published in the Missionary 
Herald, from the pen of the gifted Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, on the topic, ‘‘ Our Op- 
portunity in China,” in which he en- 
larges on the peaceful but radical revolu- 
tion now in progress in the Celestial Em- 
pire. In this article Dr. Smith says: ‘‘ By 
an impetus which she can neither explain 
nor resist, China has been forced to break 
with her past and to launch the junk of 
state upon unknown waters. Tais is the 
more remarkable as the empire has few 
great statesmen, and not even a single 
great leader, but only a clever opportunist 
Empress Dowager and anu able goveraor- 
general, who eack knows how to trim 
their sails to gales which they do not orig- 
inate and cannot understand.’' Accord- 
ing to Dr. Smith, a new China has already 
been born. There is a new army, a new 
civic life, great extension of railways, 
new mines, new currency, a new press, 
and a new literature, while the colloquial 
mandarin dialect is becoming and is to be 
the language of the empire. Electric lights, 
telephones, a universal postal system, are 
external symbols cf internal tranaforma- 
tions and adaptations. Two imperial 
commissions are going through the world 
studying Western civilization, and espe- 
cially the forms of constitutional govern- 
ment in vogue among the nations. 

At such a crisis of the ages, Dr. Smith 
asks: Is it not the duty of Americans to 
acquaint themselves with the trend ol 
events, both in their relations to the 
United States and the coming of the 
kingdom of God? [t is not sufficiently ap- 
prehended, he says, that missionary 
work “* is not merely gathering in a few 
here and there who may becoiae the 
nucleus of a Christian church, but it is 
rather introducing into non-Christian 
nations a uwew moral climate; it is in 
itself a complete sociology.’’ The times 
require the reinforcement of the workers 
in China, and more generous financial 
support of the Boards working there. There 
never was a period when the demand for 
missionary work in China was greater, 
that China may have the benefii of expert 
Western leaders, in a transitional stage of 
her history, not only in religious but also 
in temporal aff.irs. A vast opportunity is 
oftered for doing service to civilization, 
provided care is taken not to seem ag- 
gressive and domineering, for China is 
becoming conscious of itself ; and while 
the Chinese are willing to profit by exam- 
ple and observation of other-, they are 
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more than ever jealous of their own inde- 
pendence and more quick than ever be- 
fore te resent officious foreign dictation. 
[t isa grand opportunity that is opening 
in China, but it will require grand men to 
take advantage of it. 





A Noteworthy By-Product 


HE American Congregational church- 
er, 5931 in number, bave made the 
past year the cheering gsin of over 15,000 
in membership. Their just issued official 
Year Book shows that of the seven church- 
es having the largest membership (1,228 
and upwards), three have as pastors grad- 
uates ot the Boston University School of 
Theology. Of the five largest, two have 
pasters frcm the same School. The one 
which has the highest membership of all 
(2654) has as pastor also a graduate ot 
the School. Another is one of the fifteen 
pastors receiving # salary of $6,000. Ot the 
tour pastors receiving a salary of $6,000, 
one is a Boston University graduate; of 
the two receiving $8000, one is from the 
same School; and of the two receiving 
$10,000 both were criginally Methodists, 
and one of them is «& graduate of this 
School. The table showing new accessions 
during the year just closed reveals the fact 
that of the only five churches reporting 
200 or more accessions, three were under 
the pastorate of ministers who were for- 
merly Methodists, and two of these were 
graduates of the Boston School. One of 
these two was permitted to report the 
largest of all the aggregates of accessions 
save one. In view of the fact that recruits 
to the Congregational ministry are simply 
a small by- product of our School ot Theol- 
ogy (less than one a year from the begin- 
ning, even counting in the large number 
who have come as guests from Congrega- 
tional families), and in view of the de- 
plorable fact that 1,836 Congregational 
churches in our country were unable to 
report any accession on confession ot faith 
the past year, the showing above madw 
speaks volumes for the quality and effect- 
iveness of the training conferred in our 
Boston School. 





Getting Beyond One’s Depth 


SUMMER boarder at Winthrop had 

& narrow ¢scape from drowning the 

other day, while bathing off a raft. He 
swam out beyond his depth «nd became 
exhausted. Two men succeeded in getting 
him ou the raft just as his strength gave 
out. Then a doctor swam out to the raft, 
carrying instruments, and saved the man’s 
life. Many a person before he knows it 
gets beyond his depth, literally or figura- 
tively. As, with the return of warm 
weather, multitudes flock to the seashore 
or to inland waters, warnings need to be 
sounded in the hearing of bathers against 
getting beyond their depth. To desire to 
do equatic “stunts” has cost many an 
“expert” swimmer his life, since mere 
agility aod expertness is no protection 
axainst Cramps or undertow. In a figura- 
tive sense, too, men as would be thinkers 
Olten get beyond their depth, and thus lose 
their intellectual reputation, which to some 
persons is their lite. On aimost any ques- 
tion of lite, simple though it may seem on 
the face of it, one may quickly get beyund 
his depth. Many about us are prating in a 
quasi-learned way vf numerous watters ot 
Which they hardly know the ABC. This 
intellectual recklessness, which leads men 
to pronounce opinions on subjects too deep 
for them, accounts tor many of the tads 
and erraticisms of the day. Christian 
Science, tor example, is a curious con 
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glomerate resulting from the attempt of 
some people with little brain power to deal 
with subtle questions which are too deep 
tor them, and as to which a thinker of the 
Bowne calibre would be required to set 
them right. Yet a woman like Mre,. Eddy, 
with perhaps no more than a high school 
education, who can scarcely write good 
English, essays to be a teacher on subjects 
where a Bowne, on his approach to such 
age long mysterier, takes oft his shoes. It 
is a case of getting beyond one’s depth. We 
otten think of Lowell’s sage remark: 
“The world would be better off it some 
people woald stop talking when they stop 
knowing.” The true investigator and 
tbinker is always humble, docile, and 
ready to acknowledge his limitations. He 
knows that in life the shallows are few, the 
deeps are many,and where he cannot tread 
or wade with confidence he takes every 
mental and moral precaution lest, when 
forced upon the deep, he should be utterly 
overwhelmed by the waves and billows of 
either a hopeless agnosticism or a toolhardy 
dogmatism. 





Sane Southern Views. on *Race 


Problems 


T is refreshing, in the midst of so much 
nonsense that is uttered both North 
and South on the negro question, to find so 
distinguished a Southerner as Hon. Will- 
iam H. Fleming of Georgia, in a recent 
address to the Alumni Society of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia on “Slavery and the 
Race Problem in the South,” making a 
courageous and acute analysis of the past 
and present race situatior, and appealing 


to his peers in culture ard social position - 


to pursue toward the negroes a steadtast 
policy of justice. Mr. Fleming denied that 
the assumed inferiority of the negro race, 
even if a tact, ever justified, either in 
morals or expediency, its enslavement by 
the superior race. He also defended as 
right and inevitable the Thirteenth Amend. 
ment abolishing slavery and the Four- 
teenth establishing the rights of American 
citizenship. 

As regards the future Mr. Fleming dis- 
missed as impracticable the methods of 
deportation or assimilation. That the tear 
of the numerical predominance of the 
negro race cannot be used as an argument 
for total disiranchisement is proved by 
Mr. Fieming — who, by the way, believes 
that it was a mistake ever to have granted 
the negro suffrage — by an appeal to cold 
figurer, which show that, while the whites 
are increasing at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
decade, the negroes are increasing at the 
rate of only 14.3 per cent. As respects the 
various suffrage laws, Mr. Fleming re- 
gards those which impose an educational 
qualification to be constitutional, provided 
that they do not bear upon negroes more 
than upon illiterate whites. 

Since the negro can be neither assimilated 
nor eliminated, and may never be dom- 
inant though he will be ministrant, Mr. 
Fieming concludes that the only course 
remaining is to treat the negroes tairly and 
to make of them the best citizens possible. 
** We do not know.” he says, ‘‘ what shitt- 
ing phases this vexing race problem may 
assume, but we may rest in the conviction 
that its ultimate solution must be reached 
by proceeding along the lines of honesty 
and justice. Let us not in cowardice or 
in want of taith needlessly sacrifice our 
higher ideals ot private and public life. 
Race ditferences may nevessitate social 
distinctions. But race differences cannot 
repeal the moral law.’’ It is probable that 
the spirit ot this moderate and in many 
respects admirable address is that of a 
large element in the white population of 
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the South, whose influence is growing, and 
which in time may dominate public opinion 
in the Southland. In spite of the preju- 
diced reactionaries and the irreconcilable 
foes of the negro, this juster view will be 
sure to prevail in the Southern Stater, 
because it alone can keep the South in line 
with the forces that control the progress of 
the great nation of which it torms so im- 
portant and significant, and, as the Civil 
War has shown, inseparable and essential 
@ part. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. John T. McFarland, secretary of 
the Sunday School Union, is passing the 
summer at Orland, Me., not Orange, Me., 
as was stated recently in our columns, 


— Prot. Adolf Harnack and Dr. Koch 
will be among the Germans to visit the 
United States in 1907 as guests of the Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburg, at the opening 
ct its main building in April. 


— Rev. John M. Moore, of Dallas, Texas, 
who has recently been appointed assistant 
editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
is a native Kentuckian, a graduate of Yale 
Unversity, a preacher of North Texas Con- 
terence, and a member of the Joint Hym- 
nal Commission. 


— Rev. James Mudge, D. D., of First 
Church, Jamaica Plain, is spending his va- 
cation in Nova Scotia. He sailed last 
week, and expects to return Aug, 17. 
Meanwhile our readers will probably have 
an opportunity to look through his observ- 
ing eyes upon the lovely ‘* Land of Evan- 
geline.”’ 


— Mrs. Harriet A. Blakeslee, who passed 
away recently from her home in Potsdam, 
N. Y., was the mother of Rev. Dr. F. D. 
Blakeslee, principal of Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, and mother-in law of Dr. T. B. Stow- 
ell, principal of the State Normal School of 
Potsdam. 


— Rov. Dr. Eli McClish, president of the 
University ot the Pacific, severs his con- 


nection with that institution in September. 


A year ago he tendered his resignation, but 
was induced to remain. Since his tenure 
he has cleared away the $60,000 debt and 
raised $150,000 


— The Piwladelphia Methodist states 
that Rev. A. G. Kynett, D. D., Rev. 
W. H. Shafter, D. D., and son, and Rev. 
F. B. Lynch, S. T. D., sailed last week on 
the ** Menominee ’’ for an extended Euro- 
pean trip. Before leaving, Dr. Lynch was 
presented a purse of gold by the board of 
trustees of St. Luke’s Church. 


— Secretary Root received a popular ova- 
tion on his arrival at Pernambuco, Bre zil. 
He was the only member of his party to go 
sshore from the U. S. cruiser ‘* Charles- 
town” at that point, and the evidences of 
appreciation of him and of his mission 
which werethere afforded argue well for the 
success Of his efforts at the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference. 


— Russell Sage gives no partof his nearly 
one bundred millions to charity, leaving 
the bulk of his immense estate to his wile. 
It is stated that Mr. Sage expected that his 
wite would devote the milliors to charita- 
ble causes, and that he believed she would 
dispose of it more wisely than he. 


— Rear- Admiral Royal B. Bradford, who 
has jast been retired after serving with 
distinction for nearly torty- five years, was 
born in Turner, Maine, July 22, 1844, and 
was graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1865, ranking third in his class. He has 
been attached to the West Indian squad- 
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ron, the Asiatic station, and the station at 
Newport. Throughout the Spanish War he 
was in charge of the equipment depart- 
ment. Later he was in command of the 
** Tllinois.”” He was madea Rear Admiral 
in 1904. His retirement promotes Captain 
Samuel W. Very, of Newton, to the rank of 
Rear- Admiral. 


— Rev. Robert McIntyre, D. D., will 
spend his two months’ vacation in the 
East, lecturing and preaching. 


— Rev. Henry M. Dyckman, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Potts- 
town, Pa., has accepted a call from the 
First Congregational Church of Westfield, 
Mass., one of the oldest Congregational 
churches in New England. Mr. Dyckman 
will take charge of his new field, Oct. 9. 


— Mr. Frank W. Cady, who recently re- 
turned trom Oxford University, England, 
has been elected to the chair of English in 
McKendree College. Mr. Cady is ason of 
Rev. Dr. M. E. Cady, D. D., presiding elder 
ot Chicago Northern District. 


— Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler writes: 
‘Hearty thanks for the ‘Memorabilia’ of 
my beloved iriend, Bishop Haven. I knew 
him intimately from 1862 to the close ot his 
glorious career. The portrait of him on 
your front page is much the dest )ikeness I 
have ever seen.” 


— Prot. M. D. Buell delivered, last week, 
a course of four lectures on “St. Paul in the 
School of Christ,’’ at the summer school 

ld in the bounds of the Montreal Meth- 

st Conterence, at Iroquois, on the St. 
Lawrence River. He was accompanied by 
Mrs, Buell. 


— Rev. James George Johnston, D. D., 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City, 
died suddenly last week at Lake Mohonk, 
where he had gone for his health. Among 
his pastorates were South Orange, Engle- 
wood, Somerville, Elizabeth, Bloomfield 
and Hackettstown, N. J., and Staten 
IsJand. 


— President M. H. Chamberlin of Mc- 
Kendree College has received trom E. W. 
Clark & Co, of Philadelphia a proposition 
to give the institution $25,000, provided 
$75,000 more is contributed tor a fund of 
3100000 Toward this $100,000 Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Chicago, who has previously 
given the college $20.000, has added his 
name for $10,000. 


— Bishop Moore states in the last issue of 
the Pacific Christian Advocate that the 
editor of that paper, Dr. Rader, is much 
better, and adds: ‘If we are wise and con- 
siderate in our demands upon him —in a 
word, if we give him time to convalesce — 
we shall have him back on his tripod ere 
long, with promise of his old-time vigor 
and usefulness,”’ 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Dick, of 
Worcester, went on Monday, July 30, to 
Ohio, where they will spend the m»nth of 
August among friends. Dr. Dick will sup- 
ply the Broad Street Church, Columbus, 
Aug. 12 and 19. This is the largest church 
in the Ohio Conterence, and one of the 
largest in the State. Rev. A. B. Kendig 
will supply Trinity during the month of 
August. 


—In conversation, last week, at North- 
field, with Mr. Ambsrt G. Moody, nephew 
ot Dwight L. Moody, he said that his uncle 
was a special and pronounced triend of 
Samuel H. Hadley, to whom extensive 
reference is made in this issue. Mr. Had- 
ley was invited for many years in succes- 
sion to come ts» Northfield and tell to the 
vast audiences the story of bis conversion, 
reclamation and mission. He attended the 
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conferences last year, and had charge of 
one service. Atter the praise service, 
which Mr. Alexander had conducted in 
his cwn peculiar fashion, he gave the meet- 
ing over to Mr. Hadley. He had with him 
four of his reformed men. Calling them 
up to the platform, he said, tenderly, but 
with characteristic phrase: ‘‘Now, my 
bums, tell this audience how you were 
saved.” This they proceeded to do, and 
then Mr. Hadley told his story again with 
thrilling interest. The four ‘‘bums’’ were 
excellent singers, and rendered several 
pieces with striking eftect. It is gratefully 
remembered by those who were present as 
one of the most remarkable services ever 
held in Northfield. 


— Rev. John C. Kilgo, president of Trin- 
ity College, N. C., one ot the strong leaders 
of Southern Methodism, has been given a 
year’s leave of absence, full salary to be 
paid him, and all expenses of any trips he 
may take to any part ot the world. Some- 
how, to be president of Trinity College 
sounds more alluring than the bishopric, 
to which the recent General Conference of 
the Church, South, came so near electing 
Dr. Kilgo. 


— M. Stolypin, the new Premier of Rus- 
sia, is described as a man of moderate 
spirit, thongh he has thrown in his lot with 
the reactionaries. He is not a bureaucrat 
of the old scbool, and is not likely slav- 
ishly to execute a policy of unmitigated 
repression, like that which marked and 
disfigured the careers of Ignatieff and Von 
Plehve. M. Goremykin, the retiring pre- 
mier, is considered to have been well-in- 
tentioned, but too old aad inactive to cope 
with the troubled conditions prevailing in 
Rassia. 


— Miss Nellie White, ot Worcester, niece 
of ex Gov. J. D. Long, and heiress of the 
late Nelson D. White, has left her home and 
wealth to travel six thousand miles and 
wed Dr. Walter R. Brinckerhoff, who is in 
charge of the United States leprosy camp 
at Molokai, Hawaiian Islands, and who 
has resolved to devote his life to the task 
of seeking a cure for the plague of leprosy. 


— Mrs. Russell Sage, who is today one of 
the wealthiest women in the world, has al- 
ways been actively interested in educa- 
tion, philanthropy and religion. A mem- 
ber of the West Presbyterian Church, her 
devotion to religion has diverted many of 
her gifts to missionary purposes, but she 
has shown a genuine interest in the solu- 
tion ot the social and economic problems of 
the day. 





BRIEFLETS 


Each one of us must take up his cross 
just as he receives it. Otherwise it is a 
false cross, and the carrying of it is a 
hy pocritical farce. 





A copy of the * Rally Day Service’”’ tor 
the use of our Sunday schools is received 
from the Sunday School Union. Price, $1.20 
per 100 postpaid. 


We are please! to learn that our New 
York House is soon to provide our people 
with S. D. Gordon’s noteworthy devotional 
and inspirational volume on ‘* Q 1iet Talks 
about Jesus.” 





We are highly gratified to announce that 
the Carnegie Foundation, that remarkable 
benefaction for the relief ot retiring pro- 
tessors of educational institutions, has been 
increased by him to $15,000,000, and that 
widows ot instructors are to be made eligi- 
ble to the provisions of the iund. It is inti- 
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mated, — and we trust there is foundation 
for it — that the denominational restriction 
is to be withdrawn. Lawrence Uaiversity 
and Beloit College have been added to the 
list of colleges which may be included jp 
the benefits to be derived from the pension 
fund. 


Apropos to our editorial upon the 
‘* Awakening of China,’ we note a cable. 
gram sent since that was written, which 
states that among the revolutionary but 
gracious changes in China, are the right o; 
trial by jury and the employment otf at. 
torneys ior the defence of criminals. 





In a letter from Dr. John W. Butler, of 
Mexico, written July 17, he says: 


‘Tam just home from Puebla, where we held 
our national young people's convention, with 
521 delegates present, of whum over 300 were 
Methodists and 6 Roman Catholics They cane, 
and we took them in, and they seemed happy. 
All this in fanatical Paebla, where we were 
thadowed by secret police to keep us from 
harm, the day we dedicated our first little chape) 
in 1874. Now we go about the streets of the city 
freely, by day or by night, and the thought of 
barm does not cross the mind. This recent con- 
vention was the most successful we have ever 
held in the c)uatry.’’ 





Defeat oiten has its triumphs — its gains 
ot better, infinitely better, things than 
those that were denied. 





The Methodist Recorder ot London has 
a bright and readable column weekly head- 
ed, ‘* Men of the Day’s March.”” Everybody 
ought to be on the march all the while, but 
as troops move forward some individuals, 
of course, appear to view more prominent- 
ly than do others. It interests the public 
to know who are the particularly gallant 
knights in every crusade. The similitude 
ot the march is a metaphor which the 
Christian church can never afford to replace 
by the softer vision of the easy camp or the 
tempting carnival ot a treebooting foray. 


Mr. Rolla V. Wa‘t, of San Francisco, in 
commending the work ot the Methodist 
Laymen’s Relief Legion, writer: ‘ No 
doubt the outpourings of our press are 
intertering with your work, but most 
people will understand that business inter- 
ests require reconstruction, and that the 
city promises nothing for the churches. 
Our people have lost so much personally, 
and the most interested have been hit 80 
hard, that the rehabilitation at our own 
cost is simply out of the question ; and 
unless help comes from this movement, or 
some similar one, I do not know wken our 
church will be re. established.” Many peo- 
ple do not understand that not one dollar 
of the six millions contributed by the 
country at large has been or will be given 
to churches or church institutions. De- 
nominations must care for their own. 





It is a matter of encouragoment for all 
temperance workers that in Belgium gov- 
ernment or municipal employees are pro- 
hibited from using alcoholic beverages dur- 
ing the hours of their service, with the 
result that drunkenness is rare in any 
branch of the public service, and is never 
seen among railway employees. Practical 
prohibition of this kind has prevailed in 
this country for a considerable time, some 
of the great railway companies, notably 
the Pennsylvania, having adopted strict 
regulations against liquor drinking bY 
their employees. The queryarises: If ab- 
stinence trom intoxicants is so good ior 
men as public officiale, why is it not equal- 
ly good tor them in their private capacity ? 
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And, indeed, can any man drink privately 
without injuring himself in his capacity as 
a citizen, even if he is not a public gervant ? 


Seasickness is a very disagreeable if not 
dangerous experience, but it is not without 
its diplomatic value, it seems, since it is 
proadly rumored that the sudden signing 
of the treaty of peace between Guatemala, 
Honduras and Salvador was due to the 
fact that the envoys of those perturbed 
countries met on the rolling deck —or 
uncertain cabin—of the ‘ Marblehead,” 
anchored some miles off an inhospitable 
coast. Hence, suffering from mal «e mer, 
they were impelled speedily to settle their 
differences. It might be well if other dis- 
putants were at times taken out on the 
high seas, where general seasickness might 
induce a conciliatory and peace loving 
spirit. 

The farther one goes in pursuit of happi- 
nese, the fainter becomes its trail. 


The Wesleyan, of Halifax, says: “A 
Montreal magistrate has a unique method 
ot dealing with simple drunks which has 
proved to be successful. He allows them 
to go on suspended sentence, on condition 
that they take the pledge and bring it back 
and show it to him ; but it they break their 
promise and are brought before him again, 
the sentence is six months in jail with hard 
labor.’’ 


An exchange calls attention to the fact 
that Rev. Charles H. Kelly, president of the 
English Wesleyan Conference, made use of 
a telling illustration in speaking at the 
Foreign Missionary demonstration of the 
Irish Conference in Belfast. He said that a 
prominent Russian official was appealed 
to by a Christian minister on behalf of the 
distressed Armenians, and his reply was: 
“My imperial master, the Czar will never 
permit Protestantism to set its foot there.” 
“And my imperial master,’’ replied the 
minister, ‘‘ the Lord Jesus Christ, will not 
ask his permission.”’ 





Kindness is the “ open sesame” to na- 
tures that are hard and repellent. A man 
who has done his brother a kindness pos- 
sesses a laich-key to his heart. There 
would be tar less of what is known as re- 
serve among men if the spirit of a persua- 
sive brotherliness were more active and 
evident. Society would be a far happier 
sphere in which to saove if the solvent of 
kindners were more generally applied, and 
it an honest effort were made by every one 
to understand another’s view point and to 
sympathize with his brother’s need — 
Which {s none the less a need if a craving 
for appreciation rather than a hunger for 
meat and bread. The kindest and subtlest 
Ministries, after all, are ministries to the 
Spirit. 

Just in proportion as life is spiritualized, 
is it enriched in happiness and productive- 
ness, 





The heaviest chains are not those made 
by some Vulcan of earth, but those faeh- 
ioned at the torge of habit. The last fetters 
of all to be broken are the bonds which 
bind a man within. No captivity is so ter- 
tible as the enslavement of the soul — and 
how many are held in bendage in their 
inner lite! Some of these habits are gilded 
With a glitter that attracts the admiring 
84ze of the multituder, but they are none 
the less slaveries, since a chain 1s a chain 
®ven though the links are made of gold set 
With pearls. Itis not just that a men has 
& habit, for too otten the habit has the man. 
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But there is no bad habit which cannot be 
broken by the grace and power of Jesus 
Christ, whose delight it is to set the captive 
tree. 





‘¢Greater Love hath No Man” 


ARLY last February there entered 
into life eternal from the operating 
room of a big city hospital a man who for 
nearly twenty four years had limped 
about New York streets ** with the spirit of 
Jesus shining out in all that he did.’’ This 
map, to whom, at the time of his decease, 
we devoted considerable editorial space, 
with a thumb nail portrait, looms up so 
large with the passing of the months, that 
we have made this issue of the HERALD, in 
& measure, a tribute to the memory ot that 
‘“triend of ‘bums,’’’ Samuel Hopkins 
Hadley. Of the best New England stock, a 
descendant of Jonathan Edwards, well 
educated, with an attractive personality, 
yet liquor dragged him down to the bestial 
level of drunken sots, and for years the 
record of bis iife was black with wicked- 
ness and crime — liar, thief, forger, drunk- 
ard. But God came even to this abandoned 
wretch, and his matchless story of hiscon- 
version would bring tears from the most 
stony. hearted. ‘‘ I promised God,” he used 
to say, so tenderly and simply, “ that if He 
would take me from the bondage of strong 
drink, I would work for Him the rest of 
my lite. He has done His part, and I am 
trying todo mine.” And he kept on doing 
“his part’’ until the end. As superin- 
tendent of the Water St. Mission in New 
York city, this reformed drunkard spent 
his lite in winning and saving men — de. 
spairing, bioken men, profligates, outcasts 
from home and society. Some one has 
said that the secret of Hadley’s ‘“ great- 
ness”? lay in the fact that his ‘ love”’ 
never gave out. Ministers and social 
workers came to the Mission to study his 
** methods,” but went away mystified, for 
all they saw was a reformed ‘ bum ” loy- 
ingly helping and lifting up other bums 
and drunkards. And in his last conscious 
moments, the Death Angel beside him and 
the Spirit of God brooding over him, his 
last thought was for those poor creatures of 
his love and solicitude. ‘‘ Who will care 
for my poor bums? ” were the last words 
he uttered. Who can refuse to believe, in 
the face of Samuel H. Hadley’s marvelous 
conversion and subsequent career, that our 
God can save to the uttermost ? 





The Professor of Common Sense 


N connection with the annual * valedic- 
tory service,” as they call it in Eng- 
land, held in the Bridge Road Chapel, 
Battersea, tor the Westminster and South- 
land Training Colleges, Rev. Charles H. 
Kelly delivered a pungent address, which 
appears ia the recent number of the Meth 
odist Recorder. In the course of this ad- 
dress Mr. Kelly <eferred to the fact that 
in these colleges are men and women of 
learning, culture, teaching ability, humor, 
sympathy and knowledge of people and 
things, ‘‘and often among them, perhaps 
generally,’’ he added, ‘there is one at 
least, of the staff who, besides being all 
that, is also, like my old friend, Dr. Up- 
ham, of Drew Seminary, that fine college 
of learning, wbo could be called correctly 
‘the Professor of Common Sense,’ and also 
‘the Fool Killer,’ because he was a masrter 
in the art ot taking the nonsense and fool- 
ishness, pomposity, effeminacy, out of 
cranks and ninnies, dandies and babies, 
among the students.’’ Every seminary 
ought to havea professor who slaughters 
toolishness, even if it he does not kill 
tools! 
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KINGDOMS OF NATURE AND OF 
GRACE 


ENTION is made of a week which 

the editor has just spent at North- 

field and in the Berkshires, not because of 
any remarkable experiences, and certainly 
not because he thinks his brief outings 
should be chronicled for HERALD readers, 
but with the hope that some who have 


never done so may be induced to visit the 
places named. 


Both of Nature and of Grace 


Northfield is especially attractive to lov- 
ers of nature. Situated in the valley of the 
Connecticut River, with rugged mountain 
ranges beautifully wooded on either side, 
the whole outlcok is very interesting 
to the tourist. Walking, driving or auto- 
mobiling parties find unnumbered points 
of exquisite beauty and historic interest, 
which amply repay atrip. There are boat- 
ing, swimming, and fishing in the river, 
trout streams and ponds. There is abun- 
dant opportunity for outdoor sports, such 
as golf, tennis, crcquet, and ball. It was 
a distinct and insistent purpose of D. L. 
Moody that healthy and sane recreation 
should be a specific teature of the Summer 
Schools and Conterences held here, and 
Mr. Moody’s plans are sacredly tollowed. 
A good illustration of this fact is seen in 
the report of an afternoon of the Summer 
School of Methods of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Association as given by 
the Springfield Republican in its issue of 
July 28: 


“ Yesterday the uni.jue feature was seen of a 
baseball game on Marquand between two 
picked women teams, and a walking match 
was held between the men teachers and the 
women teachers. Every evening long walks 
are taken to the different places of historic in- 
terest which are so abundant round Nortbfield, 
and in the afternoon tennis, swimming and 
boating are much followed. The weather has 
been ideal for such athletics, and Northfield 
with its school grounds is well equipped for ail 
outdoor games,’’ 


A ball game between the employees of 
the Northfield House was witnessed one 
afternoon by the guests of the hotel with 
much interest. While the game was sharp- 
ly contested and played with skill and 
eager desire “to win,” not an ungracious 
word was spoken nor an unbrotherly man- 
ifestation exhibited. The kingdom of 
grace is shown by these young men and 
women of Mt. Hermon and Northfield 
Seminaries even in their recreations aod 
sports. But further reference to this fact 
will be made later. 

It was our privilege to have four days of 
unbroken rest at The Northfield, and any 
who have been guests at this hotel will 
know what those four days brought to the 
grateful recipient. Dwight L. Moody never 
possessed any ascetic notions of life. He 
often said, and with characteristic emphasis, 
that ** nothing was too good for the dis- 
ciples ot Jesus Christ.’’ Hence among the 
enterprises to which Mr. Moody gave his 
direction was the building of The North- 
field. In this hotel he aimed not only to 
accommodate comfortably the guests of 
the Summer Conterences, but to provide a 
summer home amid such natural beauty 
and ennobling influences that all who 
came within its doors would,as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ be helped up instead of down 
by a sojourn there.’”’ This hote), woich 
stands alone amid many unoccupied acres, 
is supplied with all modera conveniences 
and equipments. Guests can saunter about 
in the spacious fields as they wish, while 
the extensive piazzar, attractive reading 
and writing-rooms and parlors are avail- 
able for more quiet occupations or for 

Continued on page 992 
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The Man and his Work 


KEV. J. WESLEY 


HE Chinese affirm that the height of 
a tower is determined by the length 
of its shadow. This is equally true of 
men, for a life to be estimated at its real 
value must be measured by results, not 
years. The man, therefore, whose death 
called for the tender, appreciative editori- 
als from the religious and secular press in 
all parts of the country, whose funeral 
was one of the most impressive New York 
city has ever seen, whose memorial! serv- 
ices were attended by vast congregations 
in which all classes were represented, and 
over whose departure there ‘has been pro- 
found grief not only here, but in nations 
beyond the seas — such a man must have 
been rarely favored in gifts, or power, or 
usefulness. Perhaps by glancing briefly 
at this man’s work we may learn some- 
thing of the man himeelf. 

Though Mr, Hadley was recognized as 
an evangelist of wonderful power, aud 
was eagerly sought for at camp-meetings, 
conventions, and conferences, where he 
never failed to awaken extraordinary in- 
terest, his main work — tbe work to 
which he devoted so much of his energy 
and strength, and the work for which he 
possessed the most singular aptitude — 
was in the Jerry McAuley Mission on 
Water St., New York. Here Mr. Hadley 
was at his best, giving free vent to the 
rare genius with which he was endowed 
—vne time exborting with a power, a 
vehemence, an eloquence that made re- 
sistance almost impossible ; then singing 
with wonderful pathos and effect ; then 
praying with such tenderness and emo- 
tion that the most hardened were con- 
strained to weep ; then dealing with peni- 
tents witb the skill and grace of an apos- 
tle. The one who has failed to see Mr. 
Hadley in the Water Street Mission, par- 
ticularly on some anniversary or ‘* supper 
night,’”’ has lost something unique by 
way of an experience, as well as a spirit- 
ual revelation hardly possible in any 
other way. 

As an institution the 


Water Street Mission 


has a peculiar distinction, for it specially 
invites those to whom the church has 
rarely a message of welcome. Hence 
drunkards, thieves, gamblers, pick- 
pockets, lost men and lost women of all 
descriptions, make up its congregatione. 
Here assemble men who have spent most 
of their lives in crime, some of them with 
jail records that cover from ten to thirty 
years ; burglars whoee portraits adorn the 
art gallery of police headquarters ; bank 
cashiers whose sense of honesty has been 
sadly blunted ; gentry of the nimble- 
finger persuasion ; men who have come 
from a country farther than the one to 
which the prodigal had wandered ; 
young men whose eyes retain the fire of 
youth, but whose faces bear the marks of 
dissipation and sin ; old men to whom 
the past is a dread memory, and who 
would fain forget their misery in drink ; 
young women who were once the joy of 
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their mother’s heart and the ride of their 
father’s eye ; women no longer young, 
whose bearing tells the sad story of their 
lives ; men who were once merchants of 
high commercial standing ; journalists 
whose fame and power obtained wide 
recognition ; ministers of honor in their 
denominations, but who yielded to the 
tempter and fell — all these, and many 
more, from the sons and daughters of 
elegant homes to the waif and wanderer 
from the river front, may be found in the 
Water Street Mission which every night 
in the year opens its doors to the outcast 
and the lost. 

And there is something suggestive in 
the location of this Mission, a lesson pos- 
sibly to those who think that because a 
neighborhood changes, the church no 
longer can hope for success. Water Street 
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has greatly changed since the opening of 
tbis Mission more than thirty years ago. 
Warehouses, storehouses, huge buildings 
devoted to factory and foundry purposes, 
now stand where once were dwellings, 
and this part of the street which was 
formerly a busy thoroughfare at night is 
absolutely deserted. Yet the congrega- 
tions were never as large as during the 
past five years, never so many seekers at 
the penitent form, never so many ylorious 
conversions, never so many testimonies to 
the saving power of Christ ' 

We make far too much of location and 
surroundings, and imagine that results 
are only possible where the conditions are 
favorable. Hence our cowardly retreat 
from certain sections of the city. Hence 
our removal to the suburbs, leaving the 
multitudes to find God where they will. 





We sell our churches as though they were 
tactories or stores depending on the trade 
ot the neighborhood. We forget the rea) 
purpose of the church, and also that the 
more hopeless and destitute a neighbor. 
hood is, the more a church is essential! to 
its welfare. But the Water &t. Mission 
was not sold — oh, no! Nor ia it likely 
to be, for it stands for something of inf. 
nitely greater value than Gothic archi. 
tecture, stained glass windows, operatic 
choirs, or fashionable congregations. [t 
means a life saving station on the bleak 
terrible coast of drunkenness and crime 
it means a lighthouse throwing out its 
teams in the black night of misery and 
despair ; it means » haven of hope and 
peace for the tempest-drivea souls of lost 
men and women. 

On the second block from the East 
River front, between Frankfort and 
Rovsevelt Streets, almost directly under 
the Brooklyn Bridge, over which the 
trains and cars roll incessantly, the Water 
Street Mission is locat- 
ed. It is a plain build. 
ing, but so arranged as 
to be well adapted for 
its purpose. The Mission 
hall door opens to the 
street, so that it is buta 
step from the sidewalk 
to the meeting-room. 
This arrangement is es. 
sential, for it often hap- 
pens that men come in 
so drunken that the 
climbing of stairs would 
be impossible in their 
case. Yet so powerfully 
has tbis mission im- 
pressed itself on even the 
most depraved, that 
there is never the slight: 
est disorder ; and except 
on the part of the one 
addressing the meeting, 
there is a reverent silence 
wonderfully impressive. 
On this Mr. Hadley in- 
sisted. His meetings 
were models of dignity 
and grace. Not that they 
were stiff or formal. Far 
from it! They were 
D. D. hearty, enjoyable, fresh- 

ened with bits of expe- 
rience or pointed anecdote. At times 
Mr. Hadley would give way to a humor- 
ous impulse, when he was simply irresist- 
ible. Though he never struck attitudes, 
nor indulged in tragic heroics, he had a 
rare gift in telling a story, and with a few 
inimitable touches could make every 
character wonderfully vivid. But never 
fur a moment was the meeting allowed to 
swerve from its purpose or lose anything 
of its spiritual pcwer. The audience 
might laugh — and it often did Isugh, 
loud and hearty ; it might give vent to 
its enjoyment by the broadest smiles of 
which the human face is capable, but 
in an instant a love-tipped arrow would 
go twanging through the air, then an- 
other, and another, and the mouth which 
@ moment before had smiled at some 
quaint conceit or peculiar experieuce, 
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pow trembled with emotion, and the eyes 
filled with tears. 

But while on his face there was a smile 
of rere sweetness — not a candy or choco- 
late smile, affected by goody goodies, but 
a smile born out of communion with 
God ; and while his voice never lost any- 
thing of its tender, pleading cadence, be 
was simply merciless in his denunciations 
of xin. No man could be more unsparing 
in bis invectives against drunkenness, or 
the vices to which it led. At times he 
was fearfully eloquent. His arcaignmeat 
of the drink traffic was simply terrific. 
Yet — and here isthe wonder — he never 
bad a hard word for the sinner. There 
was no scow) on hie face as he spoke, no 
cleached fist shook befre his audience, 
no loud or angry voice ex pressed the feel- 
ing under which he labored. If possible, 
he was more tender than at other times. 
There were tears in his voice, real tears, 
not tremolo-stop affairs, but as genuine as 
those of Jesus; and though he was 
speaking with an excitement al] the more 
intense because it was repressed, no one 
could detect anything of harshness or 
anger. 

Is it apy wonder that his appeals were 
responded to, and that night after night 
for more than twenty years he had 


A Continuous Revival, 


never once failing to have seekers at the 
penitent form? Our protracted meetinys 
last a month or so, at the beginning of 
the year. In some cases the Week of 
Prayer exhausts all of our energy and 
faith, but his went on every night in the 
week, Sundays and holidays iaciuded, for 
all these wouderful years. 

And how he endured the strain, no one 
knows. For every penitent at the altar 
represented a tragedy. It meant a sad, 
wasted life. There was far more to do 
than point an anxious soul to Christ. 
Hopelese, helpless, despairing hearts had 
to be comforted, cheered, rescued from 
the depths of degradation, lifted out of 
a horrible pit of foulness, dirt, weakness, 
debauchery, from the slimy clay of appe- 
tite, lust, desire, corruption, and then led 
to Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world. At times it was worse than 
touching the leper; worse than breathing 
the hot, polluted air of pestilence ; worse 
than going though a hospital in which 
men are smitten with the plague. Yet 
no hand was ever more gentle or loving, 
no voice more grateful or soothing, po care 
more sweet or helpful. 

But perhaps more wonderful still was 
his close, keen dealing with those whu 
came forwara as penitents; and they had 
to come forward to the forms up close to 
the speaker’s desk. On this he was most 
insistent. The raising of a hand, or the 
signing of a card, or creeping, Nico- 
demus fashion, into an inquiry room, 
found no favor in his sight. He thought 
if men had courage enough to be sinners, 
they ought to have as much courage to be 
Saints. Men who were not ashamed to 
serve the devil, ought certainly to have 
o0 shame in serving God. The mourners’ 
bench—to use the old-time phrase — 
Was, therefore, a distinct feature in every 
service, and such was his earnestness, his 
power of appeal, that invariably seekers 
presented themselves publicly, or asked 
for the pardon of their sins. But no mat. 
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ter how many came forward, each man 
was dealt with personally. The most 
definite, pointed questions were put to 
him. He was made to feel, as possibly 
never before, his personal relatiocs with 
God, his fearful neglect of religious 
things, the sad consequences of his sin, 
and the terrible, inevitable result of a 
wicked, wasted life. In no other part of 
his work was Mr. Hadley so definite, so 
pointed, so personal. Though his charity 
was unbounded, and a harsh, stern word 
was totally foreign to his lips, yet when 
bringing penitents to the point of deci- 
sion he was so thorough, so absolute, so 
unconditional in his demands, that no 
one could possibly mistake his meaning 
or the purpose on which he was intent. 
Hence no subterfuge was accepted. No 
evasion availed fora moment. The pen- 
itent had either to declare himself as 
honestly seeking salvation, or be exposed 
as alk unworthy weakling before the 
whole congregation. His one purpose 
was to bring men to God ; hence, *if any- 
thing stood in the way, he bent his entire 
energy to have it removed. 

As a result of his faithful dealing in this 
regard, the converts of the Water Street 
Mission were made to see and feel the 


Awful Reality of Religion. 


Going forward for prayers was apything 
but a form in their case. He made them 
realize that such an act brought them 
into the immediate presence of God. Then 
with passages from the Psalms, the 
Prophets, the Gospels, he so applied the 
teuth that the Word became quick and 
powerful, sharper than a two-edged 
sword. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
the converts of this Mission are numbered 
by the thousand, and are to be found ev- 
erywhere. 

But it was in the extraordinary care 
of the converts that Mr. Hadley put forth 
bis greatest efforts. For he watched over 
them with the love of a mother for her 
child. His pstience with them was inex- 
haustible. He knew their frame, and re- 
membered that they were dust. Though 
he eve: held before them the highest 
ideale of Christian life and service, and 
constantly persuaded them that anything 
less than the stature of perfect manhood 
in Christ was unworthy of true disciple- 
ship, yet his pity for their weaknesser, 
his sympathy with their failings, his for- 
giveness for their wanderings, were, after 
all, the most amazing features of his min- 
istry. With him there was no unpardon- 
able sin. There was no limit of tranegres- 
sion. There was no boundary line of in- 
iquity. Men might abuse his kindness to 
any imaginable extent, but he never re- 
viled nor reproached. ‘'hey might fall a 
hundred times, but they were received 
with pity and tenderness. No charges 
were ever preferred against any one. No 
church triala were poesible under his ad- 
ministration. The idea of expelling any 
one from fellowship never occurred to 
him. He imagined somehow that if God 
could blot out transgressions, cast them 
behind His back, remember them no 
move, he ought to do the same. He there- 
fore regarded the parable of the Prodigal 
Son as having special application to the 
work of Rescue Missions, and to the 
church as well, and believed that, the 
more weak and belplcss the prodigal was, 
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the more he required all the help that 
could be given him. He mourned bitter- 
ly when converts fell. Sometimes his 
heart was well-nigh broken. He would 
weep as piteously as those who sorrow for 
the dead. But he would follow them up 
with the care of a shepherd seeking the 
lost sheep. And though he might find 
them in some squalid lodging house or 
sink of iniquity, covered with dirt, and 
degraded almost beyond recognition, 
yet his greeting was without the slight- 
est tinge of complaiut or reproach, rather 
like that of a mother whose child had 
been stolen and for whom she had been 
seeking with anxiety and tears. Hun- 
dreds — aye, thousands — of men have 
been thus saved through this ministry of 
patience and forgiveness, who otherwise 
would have been lost forever. Naturally 
such a course sets all church discipline at 
defiance. It makes valuelees certain 
forms and procedure duly provided for by 
the laws of church government. But Mr. 
Hadley believed that love was the fulfill- 
ing of the law, and that the Gospel of the 
grace of God had larger applications than 
Christian people were wont to accept. 
So be went on loving sinners as Jesus 
loved them, forgiving them the full seven- 
ty times seven (and even more, if neces- 
sary), seeking for them in the dirt as the 
woman for the lost silver, writing with 
his finger in the sand no matter how 
deep their transgression, and never letting 
them go until death put them beyond his 
reach. 

The number of persons who came under 
his direct influence cannot be estimated. 
Certainly not less than 


Nearly a Huodred Thousand Men 


have personally received help and counsel 
from him. More than fifty thousand per- 
sons each year attend the Water Street 
Mission, for a strict record of the attend- 
ance is kept. Fully five thousand peni- 
tents each year have knelt at the mourn- 
ers’ bench. If these figures are multi- 
plied by the twenty years that Mr. Had- 
ley has been superintendent of the 
Mission, we can readily see the vast 
multitude to whom he ministered. Nor 
is this all; for his ministry began in the 
early morning when mothers vame ask- 
ing help for their sons ; wives came plead- 
ing for their wayward husbands ; women 
came as the penitent in the house of 
Simon ; men came to tell the fearful 
story of their lives ; and there he sat, 
listening, sighing, sobbing, then praying, 
giving to each one the richest treasures of 
his heart. More criminals appeared be- 
fore him — far more — than faced any 
judge in the city. His ear heard more of 
tragedy and mystery than pen could ever 
write. And the procession never paused. 
They came from the jails, the penitentia- 
ries, the banks, the offices ; from lordly 
dwellings uptown, from East Side slums ; 
from far-off States and nations in distant 
continents. But all with the same story 
of sin, sin, sin ! Rarely did any one come 
with a word of cheer, of strengthening, of 
encouragement. Never was man called 
to bear a heavier burden, and to bear it 
alone. True, the trustees of the Mission 
were kindly, generous, and helpful in 
many ways, but they were busy men, 
with large interests in their care, and 
under engagements that absorbed their. 
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full time. Mr. Hadley, therefore, had to 
carry the fearful burden which every day 
grew heavier and more exacting. For in 
numberless cases relief had to be given. 
This meant money, a great deal of 
money ; for what is the use of telling a 
man just out of prison to find immediate 
employment? As well tell him to fly. 
People don’t want a disebarged convict 
in their stores or offices. So witb prodi- 
gals, runaways, redeemed drunkards, 
gamblers, men turning away from a life 
of sin. Mr. Hadley had, therefore, to 
find money to meet the numerous urgent 
appeals which came to him every day. 
So in addition to all his other work he 
went here and there, attending conven- 
tions, visiting churches, writing letters, 
calling upou the kindly disposed, raising 
what money he could. Everything of 
his own he gave, hardly reserving enough 
for the most meagre expenses. To meet a 
deficiency he put in every penny of 
royalty from his book, ‘‘ Down in Water 
Street.’”’ Anything that was given him 
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for his services as an evangelist went to 
the Water Street Mission. Not a dollar 
of the larger sums entrusted to him was 
used for personal service. Nor did he lay 
up anything for old age. He literally 
gave everything he had or earnsd to the 
cause so dear to his heart. A more superb 
instance of unselfishness, of devotion, of 
self-sacrifice, is not to be found in the 
annals of the church. 

There is no need to speak of Mr. Hadley 
as aman, for his work was co essentially 
a part of himself, and he was so vitally 
related to it, that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate one from the other. So, taking the 
figure with which this article opened, 
and estimating Mr. Hadley’s life and 
character by their results, we are justified 
in declaring that no man of this genera- 
tioa has more definitely embodied the 
Gospel of Him who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, or has left 
behind him a nobler record as a true dis- 
ciple of his Lord and Master. 


New York City. 





From Sinner 


HE career of the late Samuel H. Had 
ley, superintendent of Water Street 
Mission in New York, illustrates the power 
of divine grace in a most remarkable 
manner. Those who heard Mr. Hadley at 
the International Epworth League Conven- 
tion in Denver last summer will not soon 
forget the man’s moral earnestness as he 
recited the story of his own reclamation, 
and gave some incidents ot the work o/ the 
Jerry McAuley Mission in New York. 

Mr. Hadley was a Methodist minister, 
having been ordained at the session of the 
New York East Conference three or four 
years ago. His work in the Water Street 
Mission was wonderful because of the re. 
sults achieved, the spirit in which it was 
carried on, and the character of the persons 
reached. 

Many men and women have been re- 
claimed through the gracious influence of 
the McAuley Mission, but thereis probably 
no more interesting instance ot the regener- 
ating power of God upon a forlorn heart in 
all the history of the mission than that pre- 
sented by the case of Mr. Hadiey him- 
self. 

The story of his life, as told by himself, is 
in substance as follows: He was born in 
Ohio in 1842 — the youngest of six children. 
His father was a native of New Hampshire. 
His mother was a daughter of a Congrega- 
tional minister of Massachusetts. On his 
mother’s side he was a direct descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards. In the log cabin in 
which the tamily lived the children were 
brought up to fear God, and family wor- 
ship was strictly observed. ‘‘No whiskey 
or tobacco ever invaded the sacred pre- 
cincts of our log cabin home,’’ says Mr. 
Hadley. ‘ I promised my mother as early 
as I can remember that I would never 
drink. This promise I kept until my 
eighteenth year.”’ 

The circumstances under which he broke 
the sacred promise piade to his mother 
were these : 


“A friend of ours, &@ man some years older 
than myself, a prominent business man, had 
been totown. He got quite drunk, and hade 
bottle of whiskey with him. I mei bim on the 
big road. It was a beautiful moonlight evening, 
and he stood there perhaps half an bour coax- 
ing meto tagea drink, the bottle in one hand 
and acorn-cob stopper in the other. 

**Come, come, Hupp,’ he said, ‘do take 2 
drink ; pow be sociable.’ ”’ 

* No,’ I said, ‘1 can’t drink with you.’ I didn’t 
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say, as I should have done, that 1 had promised 
my mother I never would dring. 

‘*** Come,’ said he, ‘ if you don’t drink with me 
I will think that you feel yourself above me.’ I 
feltstung at this,and took the bottle from his 
hands and turned it ap, and with my eyes 
on the moon, which was looking so Kindly 
down on me, I! took my first drink.’ 


His mother died shortly after without 
knowing that her boy had broken his 
promise. Her last message to him was: 
** Tell Hopkins to meet me in heaven.”’ 

Six morths later his father died, and the 
home was broken up. Then he went toa 
nearby village to study medicine with a 
prominent physician. ‘' He was a brilliant 
man,’ says Hadley, ‘‘ bnt a drunkard, and 
what I didn’t know bet>re he taught me. 
Betore my course was finished I got into 
trouble through drink, and had to clear out 
as fastas my horse would go ; in fact, I kept 
clearing out for some years afterwards in 
pretty much the same way from every place 
that I settled in.” He gave up medicine, 
and became a professional gambler, and 
of course he was constantly under the in 
fluence of drink. In 1870 he went to New 
York, and got a new start, but the tangs of 
drink were in his soul, and he went lower 
than ever. Here is the way he speaks of 
his condition at this time: 


“I had lied, stolen, and forged checks. The 
law, relentless as a bloodhound, urged on by 
outraged and defrauded creditors, was on my 
track. So weas I could scarcely stand or think, 
unable to sleep or eat, still | knew that if [I did 
not mace certain crooked things straight xt 
once 1 would be arrested and loc«ed in a felon’s 
cell. I could see Only one thing to do —just 
what the devil wanted me to do — and that was 
to go and perpetrate some crime greater than 
anything I had everdone. Then in the agony 
of my soul delirium tremens came upon me, as 
stealtLily as a snake from behind my door or 
through the window, in the room where I vain- 
ly hoped 1 might get a few hours’ sleep. Fiends 
of the most hellish form gathered around me, 
holding their mouths so close that 1 could feel 
their scorching breath, telling me what todo; 
while my faithful, loving wife was holding me 
in her arms, I feared she would be frightened 
out of her senses by their evil plottings. The 
advice of these demons, whether real or imag- 
inary, always tended toward self-destruction. 
Then they wou'd gointo the next room sad 
speak so loud that 1 could hear every word. 
Often I would rise from my bed determined to 
end my life.” 


In the spring of 1882 he sat in a saloon in 
Harlem. His home was destroyed ; his 
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wite had lett him and gone back South 
Everything that could buy a drink had been 
pawned. He had eaten nothing for days 
and had had delirium tremens four nights. 
‘*T had often said that I would never bea 
ramp. I would never be cornered, for it 
that time ever came I had determinej 
to find a home in the bottom of the 
river.’’ 

It was while sitting in this saloon that he 
“seemed to feel some great and mighty 
presepce.’’ He walked up tothe bar and 
pounded it with his fistand said: “ Boys, 
listen tome! Iam dying, but I will die in 
the street before I will ever take another 
drink.’’ Someonesaid: ‘“ If you want to 
keep that promise gu and have youarselt 
locked up ’’ — and that is just what Hadley 
did. Hesays: 


* They locked me up in a narrow cell that has 
become a famous cell to me since. For 
twenty years I have visited that same cell on 
the anniversary of that awful night of darkness, 
and bave had sweet communion there with 
Jesur, It seemed that all the demons that could 
fiad room came in that place with me that 
night. They were not ali the company I had, 
either. No, praise the Lord, the dear Saviou- 
whocame to me in the sa!/00n was present, and 
said: ‘Pray.’ I did fall on my Knees un that 
stone floor and saii1: ‘God be merciful to mea 
sinner!’” 


On the evening of the following Sunday 
Hadley went to J srry McAuley’s Cremorne 
Mission. He made his way toward the 
space near the p'atform, and, ‘* There,’ he 
says, ‘‘ I raw that man of God, that apostle 
to the drunkard and the outcast — Jerry 
McAuley.”’ The rest of the story we must 
tell in Hadley’s own words: 


‘ Jerry arose amid deep silence, and told his 
experience — that simple story I have heard so 
many hundred times since, but which was ever 
new — how he had been a ‘ thief,an outcast, 
yes, a regular bum ; but,’ he would add, ‘ I gave 
my heart to God, and He saved me from 
whiskey and tobacco and everything that's 
wicked and bad. I used to be one of the worst 
drunkards in the fourth ward, but Jesus came 
into my heart and took the whole thing out of 
me, and I don’t want it any more.’ 

‘I never heard this kind of gospel before, 
with all the sermons I had heard, and I began 
to say to myself: ‘I won‘er if I. too, could be 
saved ?’ There was a sincerity about this man's 
testimony that carried conviction with it. | 
listened to the testimony of probably twenty- 
five redeemed drunkards, every one of whom 
told mystory. They had ali been saved from 
rum. When the invitation was given I raised 
my hand and soon was kneeling down with 
quite a crowd of drunkards. Jerry made the 
first prayer, and Mrs. McAuley followed. Then 
Jerry sang, ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood.’ 

“Then Jerry said, ‘Now all keep on your 
knees and keep praying, while I asx these dear 
souls to pray for themselves.’ He spoke to one 
and another as he placed his hand upon their 
heads, saying: ‘ Brother, pray. Now tell the 
Lord what you want Him to do for you.’ How 
i trembled as he approached me. Tough | had 
Bnelt down with the determination to give my 
heart to God, when it came to the very moment 
I felt like backing out. The devil knelt beside 
me and whispered crimes in my ears that 1 had 
forgotten for months. I had standing against 
me at that moment one hundred and twenty- 
five forgeries on one man alone. In the agony 
I had been in through dring, I had forgotten it 
until the devil reminded me of it there. 

“* What are you going to do about these mat- 
ters if you are going to be a Christian? You 
can’t afford to make a mistake. Had you noi 
better wait and fix these matters up, and get 
out of some of these troubles, and then make 4 
start? How can you go to Sing Sing prison 
and be a Christian?’ Oh, what a conflict was 
going on for my poor soul! A blessed whisper 
said, ‘Come.’ The devil said: ‘Be careful.’ 
Jerry’s hand was on my head. He said: ‘ Broth- 
er, pray.’ 

“*] can’t pray. Won’t you pray for me?’ 

‘** All the prayers in the world won’t savé 
you unless you pray for yourself.’ I halted but 
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a moment, and then, with a breaking heart, | 
said: ‘ Dear Jesus, can you help me?’ 
© Dear reader, never with mortal tongue can 
I describe that moment. Although up to that 
time my soul had been filled with indescribable 
gioom, I felt the glorious brightness of the 
noonday sunshine in my heart. I felt that I 
was a free man. Oh, the precious feeling of 
safety, of freedom, of resting on Jesus! I felt 
that Christ, with all His love and power, had 
come into my life. 
'+ Sinking and panting as for breath, 
| knew not that belp was near. 
| cried: “Oh, save me, Lord, from death, 
[mmorts#! Jesus, hear me!”’ 
Thep quick as tbought [ felt Him nigh; 
My Sav.our stood before me; 


| saw His brigbtness round me shine, 
And shouted, “ Glory ! Glory!””’ 


snd 1 bave been shouting ‘Glory’ pretty 
mnehalltbe time since. From that moment 
uptil pow I bave never wanted a drink of 
whiskey, and bave never seen money enough 
to make me take one. The precious touch of 
jesus’ cleansing blood in my soul took from 
my stomach, my brain, my blood, and my 
imagination, the hell-born desire for whiskey. 
Hallelojab! 

«| promised God that if He would take me 
from tre bondage of strong drink I would work 
for Him tbe rest of my life. He has dcne His 
part, and 1 am trying to do mine.” 








A Man Whose Religion Won 

PROMINENT preacher of halt a 
A. century ago was asked by en unbe- 
liever it he did not think that, after all, 
the Christian religion was a failure. He 
replied, **We don’t know, it never has 
been tried.’ But there died in New York, 
a sbort time ago, a man named Samuel H. 
Hadley, who “tried” the Christian reli- 
gion aiter the manner of its Founder — 
really tried it; and it worked. He kept a 
resort on Water Street for those tallen 
wretches whom he frankly called ‘‘ bums.”’ 
When they lied to him and stole the very 
dishes on which he gave them food, as they 
otten did, he ignored their thefts; and, 
when they smirkingly confessed them. 
selves ‘‘saved’’ for the sake of a warm 
bed, he asked no questions, but honestly 
rejoiced till they were shamed into a con- 
fession and a new start. There was no 
limit to his patience — he called it ‘‘love.’’ 
By ‘loving ” a man long enough, and sin- 
cerely enough, you can win him— thav’s 
the whole thing. But except in very, very 
rare cases, this “love,’”? as we practice it 
and call it religion, gives out long before 
it reaches the winning point. Hadley’s 
‘vreatness’’ consisted in the tact that his 
“love”? never gave out. 

Social workers and ministers came from 
all over the country ard from otber coun- 
tries and were sent by all denominations to 
inquire into the ‘‘ methods ” of sosuccessful 
a mission. But the methods were toosimple 
to allure. Visitors saw merely a tew Bible 
texts such as they had been brought up on, 
the same that are hung on the walls 
of every Sunday-school. Many 4garnest 
workers went away only halt satisfied ; 
no panacea had been discovered after all. 
There was no solution of the great prob 
lem ; they saw only a reformed drunkard 
and **bum”’ helping other drunkards and 
bums. 

But he was a man of such a shining per- 
sonality that other men came to him natu- 
rally and eagerly. Then he practiced the 
forgiveness of his brother unto seventy 
times seven. That was al] — a single spark 
o! Christ’s own fire, and the Bible tor his 
manual, 

“ Down in Water Street,’’ the book into 
Which Hadley has put his experiences, is 
like many of the emotional religious 
works, but through the overwrought 
Phraneology that in most men’s vocabulary 
Spells cant, there shines a gleam of some- 
thing so real and vitai that scoffing will 
not stand against it. 
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There will never be known just what 
numbe: of ‘“ cases” could be marked 
‘cured’ by the Water Street Mission. 
But this tact we do know. A really large 
number of men are today self respecting 
persons who went there sots ; that many of 
them hold places of respect and influence ; 
and that much hot ccftce and strong meat 
stew were daily given to those who would 
surely go into the depths again to come 
back heavy with liquor and crime. It was 
given as freely to them as to any body else. 
When many of them turued and scoffed 
him for being a fool to teed them and be 
lieve in them, this man still worked on, 
and,in his quaint revivalist phraseology, 
** sowed seeds of grace.’’ 

But he won and saved men as — who else 
does? The last words that he uttered 
were: **Who will care tor my poor 
bums?” — World's Work. 





A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 


REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


From Remarks at the Funeral of Samuel H. Hadley, 
Feb. 12, 1906, 


F I speak briefly it must be remem- 
bered I gm speaking out of a tull 
heart, and if my utterances seem broken, 
then please do not forget that my emotion 
is almost beyond my control. Ic is as if 
one had been called to stand beside the 
casket of his own brother — and yet he was 
more to me than a brother; or it is as if 
one were standing beside the caeket of a 
member ot his own household, tor I think 
I could almost say that my affection for 
S. H. Hadley was as deep and tender as 
tor those who are ot my own flesh and 
blood ; and I say the truth when I declare 
that I had rather be S. H. Hadley lying 
dead in his coffivn, having stirred these 
gracious memories in the minds of so 
many ot us, and having changed so many 
lives for good, than to be what the world 
would call New York’s most iamous citizen. 
For twenty-three years, nine months and 
ten blessed days he lived the life ot a 
Christian, and then came his translation 
into the presence oi his Saviour. 

He was great inevery way. He inherit- 
ed a great ancestry. The blood of Jonathan 
Edwards throbbed in his veins, and this 
may in part account for his passion for souls 
and his desire to see the world moved for 
God. His own father was a man of great 
strength of character and his mother was a 
gentle soul of whom S. H. Hadley delight- 
ed often to speak. He had a way of saying 
**Jesus’’ as few men could say it, but he 
also had a way of saying “‘mother” that 
always stirred my heart. 

He made a great wreck ot his life. Such 
a story of depravity rarely ialls trom 
human lips. I have heard that story 
hundreds of times, and it has always 
seemed to me as if it could not possibly be 
true. He was a man of the finest spirit 
imaginable, and as pure and true and good 
as any one I have ever known. I have 
heard him say that he used in the days of 
sin to swear in his sleep; and to think that 
these lips which are now sealed in death, 
which bave stirred so many thousands ot 
people, could ever have been used to utter 
@ profane expression, seems to me to be 
incredible; and yet I suppose the story ot 
his sin is darker really than he painted it. 

He had a great repentance. I heard the 
Bishop of Connecticut preach an evangel- 
istic sermon the other evening in which he 
declared that in repentance one had to 
return as far to God as he had wandered 
trom Him; and while this is true, I could 
not help but think as he uttered the expres- 
sion that the difference between the return- 
ing and the going away was this, that in 
the coming back Jesus is with you all the 
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way. This was especially true of this dear 
man whom we all love. I have never 
known apy one io love Jesus so devotedly. 


The first time 1 ever saw this blessed 
man was here ir the city of New York ina 
dive. I had beeu asked to see the city at 
its worst, and 1 confess with shame that I 
ret out to look at lost men and lost women 
with a spirit of curiosity; but when I had 
crossed the threshold of the first saloon and 
saw S. H. Hadley throw his arms about a 
drunkard’s shoulders, I lost my curiosity. 
When | walked with him into a house of 
ill-repute, bebeld him lay hig hand upon 
the head of a fallen girl and bathe her up- 
turned tace with his tears, I had a new 
conception of what it was to have a passion 
for souls. And when I said good night to 
him that night he took my hand and 
pressed it and said: “Oh! oh! oh! How 
can people so forget God?’’ Then he said: 
‘* My brother, always preach a Gospel that 
Can save such as these.” It there has been 
any tenderness in my preaching I think I 
owe much of it to this dear soul who lies 
betore us in his casket today. 

He was a great man any way you view 
him. For ten blessed years he has been at 
our Winona Bible Conference. No greater 
speaker has ever appeared upon our plat- 
form, no greater name has ever been 
printed on our program. We have had 
some of the world’s intellectual giants, but 
S. H. Hadley shone with the brightest ot 
them. Ministers loved him; they sat at 
his feet as willing listeners to the iruth that 
fell from his lips, and of all the men I 
have ever known, in his own way of work- 
ing, I consider him the greatest of all my 
acquaintance. His going away has left us 
desolate. The world actually seems a lone 
some place to live. New York seems to me 
to have lost something; as a matter of tact 
the best of it has gone away, and I can 
never again think of the city as being what 
it has been in the past when S. H. Hadley 
lived snd loved and worked here in the 
spirit of Jesus. 


— From DOWN IN WATER STREET. Me- 


morial Edition. By Samuel H. Hadley. 
Copyright 1902 1906, Fleming H. Revell Co. 





A Friend of 


A very good proportion of men are “bums.” 
Why, comes within that huge question of the 
mystery of souls. Some, no doubt, are born 
bums; some acquire bumness, and others have 
it .brust upon them. In a civilization as com- 
mercial, individualistic and aggressive as our 
own, the last class is a large and pitiable one. 
But perhaps any bum is pitiable — pitiable 
because of deficient will or energy, inherited 
appetite or feeble cerebration, wasied strength 
in childhood or a luckless beginning. But no 
man, however consummate his bumness, likes 
to be without friends. One may go further and 
say that no man deserves to he without friends. 
One of those who realized this to a superlative 
degree was Rev. Samuel Hopkins Hadley, for 
twenty years the superintendent of the Jerry 
McAuley Mission, in New York. Mr. Hadley 
was himself at one time a‘: bum,’ though he 
came of a good family and had received an 
education. Liquor was the cause with him, as 
it is with the major part of all such unfortu- 
nates. But he was saved by a revelation of 
Divine power and Kindness, or, in the language 
of the old-time Protestant, be experienced con- 
version. He reformed, and spent his life in 
helping beaten and broken men. His impulse 
to reformation came while he was in a low 
saloon. Suddenly about him, as about Saul, “a 
great light shone,’’ and he knew that God was 
afact,aud His beneficence available evea for 
the most abjeci. His life of unwavering devo- 
tion to the wanderers and drunkarus, the thiev- 
ing and despairing, was evidence to the reality 
of his vision. ‘My poor bums! My poor 
bums!" was his plaint in the days when he 
lay facing death. — The Reader. 


‘* Bums ”’ 
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A Prayer for Guidance 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Lord of the earth, who dost expand 
By ways undreamed of this our land, 
Help us, we pray, to firmly hold 

Our fathers’ heritage of old ! 


Oh, may we not tor kingdoms new 
Abandon that wherein we grew, 

But still by Heavenly Wisdom led, 
May we this path of empire tread ! 


Still grant us leaders, who shall be 
Nurtured in truth and piety, 
Corrapted not by z9al of gain, 

Nor smirched by any selfish stain. 


So on its new and untried way 

Guide Thou our honored land, we pray ; 
Sustain us in the hour of need, 

And safely through all peril lead ! 





Cornwall, England, and 


Its Great Methodist Pit 


DR. WILLIAM HENRY MEREDITH. 


T is Whiteuntide in England. All 
I the churches of all the denomina- 
tions observe this Pentevostal anniver- 
sary. Especially do all the English 
Methodists follow their founder’s advice, 
aud observe the great Christian festivals. 
We in America now observe Easter and 
Christmas ; why not also observe the time 
of the church’s baptism? Sermons on 
the Holy Ghost, while always timely, are 
especially so at this season, as English 
Christians prove. Whit week is also a 
time of general holiday-keeping in Eng- 
land. Stores are closed on Monday and 
Tuesday. How sparing we Americans 
are of holidays ! Hence the overwrought 
nerves and sallow faces of Americans con- 
trasted with the ruddy cheeks cf the 
men, and the rosy-faced, sturdy-limbed 
Englishwoman who can walk her six or 
even ten miles with perfect ease, and then 
sit down to a square meal and tell you 
what she saw and heard on the way. 

Excursions are the order of the season. 
Seeing one advertised to Cornwall, we 
decided that, at last, to 


Cornwall 


we would now go, after having for many 
years purposed visiting that beautiful and 
interesting county. John Wesley records, 
in his Journals, thirty three visits to its 
famous Pit alone ; the great number of 
visits to the county we have not stopped 
to count. It is literally a Methodist 
county. Oiher denominations are scarce- 
ly found in it, comparatively speaking. 
Not until 1880 was a cathedral begun 
there, at Truro, which is the youngest 
English cathedral city. So thoroughly 
did John Wesley preempt the county for 
Methodism, that, go where we will, we 
find Methodist churches (chapels they fcol- 
ishly call them still), both sma!) and great. 

The Cornish people are unlike any 
other English we have found anywhere, 
and the Methodists are nearer the orig- 
inal type than any we have yet discov- 
ered. A Cornishman is everywhere and 
always the same. He is now, also, 
everywhere where mining is carried on, 
for the tin mining business of Cornwall, 
which is older than the Christian era, has 
of late years been so dull that many 
thousands have emigrated. Dr. John 
Butler finds them in Mexico, They are 
in South America, Africa, Nevada, and 
Australia. For instance, we were guests 
at Wall, Gwinear, near Hayle. Next 
door to our host’s was a man who had 
‘‘ made his pile” in the United States, 
and had vow built himself a beautiful 
home. A few doors beyond was a young 
woman born in Mexico; her sister’s bus- 





band is now on his way from South 
Africa. Opposite, again, is another fam- 
ily who have been to America, and the 
charwoman of our hostese was that day 
expecting her son and family from South 
Africa. Cornish people, they say, seldom 
visit other parts of England, but go 
abroad more than any others. A revival 
of the tin mining industry, just begin- 
ning, will bring many home to wives and 
families from whom they have been sep- 
arated for years. 

The people abound in buwspitality 
towards those whom they like, but woe to 
the rest, it is said. The delightful ard 
even climate, almost semi-tropical, the 
fruite and the flower’, especially the 
flowers, are enchanting. The edibles are 
most inviting and toothsome. The straw- 
verries with Cornish clotted cream, with 
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cause in returning for the Ecumenica) 
Conference in London, in 1901, with Dr. 
John Butler, of Mexico, who had been to 
Cornwall to visit relatives of bis Cornish 
parishioners in Mexico, he told us that 
the Cornish people like a fresh pasty 
every day, and two new preachers every 
Sunday. This we found to be true. We 
also found Or. Butler's tracks in the 
county, and heard echoes of his preach. 
ing in Camborne, nexr where we were 
staying. He had also been to Gwineur, 
our temporary home. 

Time, or rather space, would fail us to 
teil «f our drives to St. Ives, Hoyle, Pen. 
zance, Redruth, and to the Land’s End, 
most interesting to us as the spot where 
Charles Wesley composed : 


**Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
’Twixt two unbounded seas I stand, 
Secure, insensibje.’’ 

We, too, stood on the spot, and remem. 
bered how we had fought for Jeky|l’s 
Island, in Georgia, as the place of its 
composition, but had been beaten, and 
convinced that here it was done. The 
‘two unbounded seas’’ meet in the cav- 
ern underneath our feet. Get your map 
of England, and locate the spot,’ then 
read the hymn in our Hymnal. 

But the greatest Methodist service in 
Cornwall is the Whit-Monday service at 
Gwennap Pit 
To it we drove on Whit-Monday. The 
approach reminded us of going to a great 
camp meeting ou the great day of the 








GWENNAP PIT 


varieties of cake to match, leave pleasant 
tastes in one’s mouth. What shall we say 
of the world-famed ‘‘ Cornish pasties? ”’ 
You don’t know what a pasty is? A lit- 
tle turned-over tart filled with — well, 
whatever is at hard, in the way of meat. 
It is said that Satan is afraid to enter 
Cornwall lest he should be made up into 
a& pasty ; but that is not true, for we saw 
his tracks all over the county, even hard 
by and within the houses of the Lord. 
Cornish Methodists, besides being, like 
many others, usually demonstrative, have 
their peculiarities. Some of these we 
learned by observation and by conversa- 
tion, others from Methodist preachers in 
Cornwall. They are great sermon tasters. 


They pay the lowest salaries in the C'on- 
ference, but demand the best preachers, 
and often they get them. They are a 
most critical people, 
change. 


and are fond of 
For this we were prepared, be- 


feast. Thousands of people were jour- 
neying to the Pit, multitudes with no 
means of locomotion save those nature 
provides ; they were dusty travelers in- 
deed. But the vehicles, ranging all the 
way from donkey carts, of which there 
were not a few, ap to automobiles, or, 38 
the English call them, ‘‘ motor cars!” 
The four-in-hands appealed to us most 
pleasingly. ‘*' Where are these multitudes 
going?”’ a stranger would ask. The 
answer would be, ‘‘ Going to the Pit.” 
In this case it would not be to ‘‘ the pit of 
corruption,’’ but to the pit of blessing, 
for multiplied thousands have been 
blessed there since John Wesley preached 
there, for the first time, Sept. 3, 1743, and 
for the last time, Aug. 29, 1789, and 
thirty-one times between those dates. 
Ever since Wesley’s day service has beet 
held here on Whit-Mondays. A picture 
of the Pit has been in our collection for 
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many years. We had read of its services 
and longed to visit this shrine, and now 
we are there. What a place! What a 
crowd! The annual congregations now 
number about six thousand, and these 
figures need not be taken ‘with an 
open mind,’’ as do the estimates of some 
congregations of which we have heard. 
As we looked from the platform into 
their faces, we remembered Wesley’s 
jast sermon there, when, at eighty-five 
years of age, he recorde, under date of 
August 23, 1789: ‘‘f preached in the 
evening at the amphitheatre, I suppose 
for the last time, for my voice caunot 
pow command the still increasing multi- 
tude. It was supposed they were now 
more than five and-twenty thousand. I 
think it scarce possible that all should 
hear.”’ This was the last of the thirty- 
three times he preached there. The pit 
then extended much farther on the top. 
Wesley describes it as an oval of ‘‘ about 
one hundred yards by sixty-six yards.”’ 
Its present actual dimensions are one 
hundred and twenty-five yards, giving a 
diameter of about forty yards. There are 
twelve or fourteen nearly circular tiers, 
one above another. The base of the pit is 
about five yards across. The people sit on 
the grassy tiers which are provided by 
nature, or the results of the working in 
the now widely open mine, away back in 
prehistoric times, for no man knows the 
origin of this most beautiful and peculiar 
spot. 

We were some what disappointed in the 
character of the service. It lasted for 
ooly sixty minutes. We rather expected 
at least a half-day’s meeting, but con- 
cluded they know best how to treat those 
who come so far and bave to return after 
the services. We expected a more evan- 
gelistic service than we found. The 
preacher was a rising man, imported for 
the occasion. His address — for sermon 
it was not — was unique, able, and, best 
of all, interesting, but utterly unlike such 
as had been preached there in the olden 
time. In that, perhaps, lay its strength. 
‘Surely it pleased the people, and doubt- 
less did them good. The whole service 
impressed us as being more of a holiday 
than a holy day service. But the Pit is 
now tousa new shrine, and that Whit- 
Monday a red- letter day in our history. 


Bristol, England. 





Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Hospital 


REV. GEORGE WHITAKER, D. D. 


The establishment of a university calis fora 
medial school. An inseparable part of a 
medical school is a hospital, where medical 
Students may have proper instruction in clin- 
ica. The School of Medicine of Boston Univer- 
sity is favored with the fourth largest hospital 
in the city, if measured by the number of its 
beds for patients. By other grades of measure- 
ment it stands well nigh the first. The writer, 
who enjoyed its privileges for nearly eight 
weeks, was surprised to find s0 many admirable 
provisions for its patrons. 

The Hospital was established In 1855, and in a 
very small way commenced its truly benevo- 
lent work. But with the growing years it has 
become a thriving institution. Its first act of 
(incorporation gave it authority to hold prop- 
erty valued at $200000. Its last amendment 
increased that limit to $3,000,000. Its officers for 
the current year number forty, its medical 
board forty-one, and other appointees to spe- 
cific work thirty-nine. To these must be added 
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Seventy-seven nurses and probationers, and 
other employees in the culinary and other 
departments. 

It has a main building five stories in height, 
adjoining the Medical Depariment building of 
Boston University; a home for nurses, the 
“Aon White Vcce Home;” a maternity hos- 
pital; a contagious disease building; a conva- 
lescent home at Sunny Bank, Watertown; and 
thirty seven acres of land in Jamaica Plain for 
the future enlargement and growth of the in- 
stitution. The sum total of its real estate, 
buildings and furnishings is valued at $400 000. 
The invested funds of the institution amount 
to over $1,250,000. Yet such is the deserved pop 
ularity of the Hospital that scarcely one of its 
buildings is adequate to meet the increasing 
demands upon it. Its very prosperity loudly 
calls for additional funds to meet the growing 
demand in all directions. 

The following comparison gives a hint of the 
growth of this institution in twenty five years: 


1877 1904 
Number of patients treated, 132 3,720 
Number days’ treatmeat of patients, 5,872 69,631 
Number patients paying In part, 14 1,273 
Number iree patients, 74 1,951 
Entire expenses of Hospital, $7,358 $136,002 


All the work of the Hospital more than 
doubled in ten years, 


The work in tle main building is divided into 
surgical, medical and cnoildren’s depart ments. 
The latter is of thrilling interest, and in it have 
been wrought many wonderful cures. The sur. 
gical department occupies something more 
than one half cf the main building. In the 
medical department the total number dis- 
charged in 1905 was 664, and in the surgical de- 
partment, 2450. The total of all cases was 3917, 
au increase of 197 for the year. The death rate 
was 3 per cent. 

Too much cannot be said of the rare surgical 
and medical sxill brought to the Hospital by 
many of the highly cultured and eminent 
practitioners of the healing art whose patients 
fillso many beds: Their thorough skill and de- 
votion to their patients is no doubt funda- 
mental to the prosperity and efficiency of the 
hospital, The corporation \s very fortunate in 
having so stillfal an executive in its superin- 
tendent as William O. Mann, M. D., whose 
marked administrative abilities are every- 
where discernible. 

The app)iances of every sort, from tbe oper- 
ating rooms to the kitchen and laundry ap- 
pointments, are of the most modern and 
advanced type. Cleanliness is a virtue here. 
The regulations for service and rules for pa- 
tients indicate a comprehensive discernment 
and systematic method worthy of commenda- 
tion. The house dcctors, or * interns,” as they 
are called, visit each patient twice daily. We 
were fortunate in having the attendance of 
Harry J. Lee, M. D., @ graduate of two years, 
and a very cheerful, devoted and gentlemanly 
visitor of marked ability and promise. 

The nurses of the Hospital are pursuing a 
three years’ course of instruction under the 
able superintendency of Mrs. Alice H. Flesh. 
Lectures, recitations and assignments to the 
varied duties of nurses every two weeks outline 
their service. The nurses are thoroughly 
trained to care for all the wants of the sick. 
The writer bears witness to their diligence, 
cheerfulness, skill and fidelity to a high degree. 
They are mostly from New England and the 
Provinces, and are making the care of the sick 
a profession and life service. 

To Miss Vampbell and her able assistants the 
writer is under an unspeakable debt of grati- 
tude. One of the most useful men about the 
bailding is quiet, patient “Orderly” Beede, 
who wins the high esteem of all whom he may 
serve. Another department of great interest 
everywhere is that which provides nourish- 
ment for thesick. The writer was constanily 
surprised and pleased by the quality and vari- 
ety of the food, its healthful and appetizing 
preparation, and its method of service. 

Whether voicing our own impressions, or 
those we gathered from other patients, we 
delight to do honor to this first class institution 
for the care of sick or suffering humanity. It 
ought not to be overlooked that 85 per cent. of 
its patients either pay nothing or a fraction 
only of the cost of the service. Surely so be- 
nevolent and usefal an institution should be 
generously supplied wito such funds as are 
necessary to complete its resources, to meet 
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every demand upon it, and transmit to the 
future in larger scale the great service for 
which it has already become famous. 





Union of Methodism in Japan 


HE Joint Commission of the Union of 
Methodism in Japan, composed of 
representatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Mathodist Church of 
of Canada, met in the city of Buffalo, 
New York, July 18, 1906. After two days 
of patient and prayertul consideration, 
Articles of Union were unanimously 
adopted and provision made f>r the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Church of Japan. 
This actiop, authoriz3d by the <teneral 
Conterences oi the sail churches in the 
United States and Canada, was in response 
to the practically unanimous conviction ot 
the pastors and members of the churches 
in Japan, as well as the foreign missiona- 
ries working among .hem. The name of 
the upvited church will be “ Nippon Metho. 
dist Kyokwai’”’ (the Methodist Church ot 
Japan). 
In the introduction to the eighteen Arti- 
cles of Religion aclopted are these words: 


“The Nippon Methodist Kyoxwai shall be 
permanently founded on the fundamenta! doc- 
trines of the Holy Scripture as unfolded by 
Christ and His aposties, formally stated in the 
Articles of Religion embodied in this plan of 
organization, and expounded in Mr. Wesley’s 
notes on the New Testament and the first fifty- 


two sermons published by him during his life- 
time.’’ 


The Moethodist Church in Japan will be 
modeled aiter the organization of the three 
uniting churches, and includes General, 
Annual, District and Quarterly Confer- 
ences with well defined duties and powers. 
The General Conference will meet quad- 
rennially and be composed of an equal 
number of ministerial and lay delegates. 
The itinerant system is preserved, and an 
itinerant General Superintendency pro- 
vided. 

The tollowing will indicate the duties 
and functions of the Gsaerai Superintend- 
ent and presiding elder : 


“1, The Kantoxu (General Supsrintendent 
or Bishop) shall be elecied by the Gsneral Con. 
ference for eight years, by ballot, without nomi- 
nation or debate, and shall be eligible for re- 
election. 

“2 Inthe appointing o1 the Bucho (presid- 
ing elder) each Annaal Conference shal! nomi- 
nate by ballot, without debate, two for each 
districlo- a larger number if requested by the 
Kantogo, and from among those thus nominat- 


ed the Kantoku snail appoint the necessary 
number. 


“8 The appointments of the preachers to 
their respective charges shall be fixed by the 
Kantoku, after cunsultation with the Bucho in 
annual session. Vacancies shall be filled or 
necessary Changes during the year be made by 
the Kantoka after consultation wito tne pre- 
siding elders concerned,” 


The First General Conterence will meet 
in the city of Tokyo, Japan, May 1, 1907. 
Delegates to the same will be elected at the 
next session of the Annual Conterences. 
Commissioners representing the uniting 
churches will bo present at this first Gen- 
eral Conference to assist by cuunsel and 
consultation in the organization of the 
new church. 

The Jspan Methodist Church will begin 
its independent existence with a member- 
ship of about 11,650 and a nxtive ministry 
of over one hundred. The churches in the 
United States and Canada will continue 
their active support of the work in Japan 
as heretotore, co. operating with the “ Nip- 
pon Methodist K yok wai.’ 

A. B. LEonaRD, 
W. R. Lampurs, 
Svcretaries. 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 


The Old 





Church 


MARY ELIZABETH CLOUD. 


It was a quaint old church, with gabled 
front ; 
Its roof with mosses grown. 
The westling wind 
Chanted low minor songs about the doors 
O1 whispered through the boughs of the 
great elm. 
Along the creek, just at the village end, 
The odorous, tall, white pinés answering. 


So still the time, xo soft, the robin dreams 
In her light, cradled nest ! 
’Twas beautiful ! 
The twilight dropping as the star of eve 
Looked on the winding river-shore abloom 
With hanging bluebells and the briar- 
rose. 


Twice the deep trumpet wound its call to 
prayer, 

As in the hushing of the Sabbath hours, 

At early candlelight, the village folk 

Came one by one, or some in quiet 


groups: 
Adown the mountain path, the stalwart 
youth 
Beside his maiden, some wild blossom 
clasped 


Upon her kerchiet. So they gathered in. 


Sweet, the old hymns in the old church, 


tonight ! 

Sung from the heart, with simple, rustic 
skill — 

Glad choruses, clear, winging anthems. 
Now 


The pastor spoke of One who came to us, 

Lowly and loving ; who for our sake 

Poured out His life ; who lives and reigns 
for aye. 

The while the fires fell, each spoke to each 

Ot the one Saviour Lord. 


And there was one 

With clustering locks like the white haw- 

thorn flowers, — 
Soft halleluias burning on his lips ; 
His litted eyes, or misting now with tears, 
Or shining with the giory of the King. 
They did not hear the angels, yet around 
They swept with all their lutes ecstatical. 


Dear, hallowed hour! None sweeter come 
to earth. 

’T wae long ago; the old church is no more; 

The folk come not together. Silently 

Or here or there one lingering they went 

From the old church, far up unto the King, 

To praise Him in the Temple Beautiful. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Spiritual Fragrance 


‘“Why are you so sweet?” was asked of 
the scented clay. ‘‘Oh, I was so long in the 
sweet society of the rose that I partook of 
the nature of the rose.” Be much with 
Christ, and you will partake of the nature 
of Christ. Prize every opportunity to be 
with Him. Seek communion with Him. 
Being with Him, partaking of His nature, 
like Him you cannot be hid. Your infiu- 
ence will be good. You will live a spirit- 
ually tragrant lite.— Rev. G. B. F. Hal 
lock, D. D. 


The Flower of Jcy 


The white frost came into mg garden, 
and struck my Flower of Joy. Oh! it was 
tair, and all the sweetness of the spring 
breatbed from its cup, but now it lay 
blackened and withered, and my heart 
with it. 

Then as I stood mourning, I heard an- 
other crying voice, and looking up, saw 
my neighbor in her garden, bending over 
her stricken plants, and weeping sore. I 
hastened to her. ‘* Take courage!” I cried. 
**It may be that they are not wholly dead. 
Look! here a little green lingers along the 
leaves. Look again; here the sap flows. 
Take heart, and we will work together, 
you and I, it haply we may save them.” 

So I labored, and she with me, binding 
up, tending and watering, night and day; 
till at last life came back to her plants, 
first taltering, then flowing free; and they 
held up their heads and drank the sunshine, 
and opened bright and lovely to the day. 

Then with her blessing warm at my 
heart, I turnsd me homeward. And oh! 
and oh! in the ruined garden where all lay 
black and prone, a thread of green, a tiny 
bud, a breath of spring upon the air. Glad 
woman, I fell on my knees, and stretched 
out trembling bands to where — faint and 
frail, yet fair with all the beauty of earth 


and heaven—bloomed once more my 
Flower ot Joy.— LAURA E. RICHARDS, in 
Congregationalist. 


Joy and Sorrow 
On Time's hignway I toil, and with me twain 
Go ever onward; and my cup is filled, 
One moment, with Joy’s drops all heaven 
distilled, 
Anon with weary Sorrow’s tears and pain. 
Yet these are mingled. Joy still tastes of tears, 

And tears of laughter; and at times Joy’s 

face 

Wears Sorrow’s sembiance for a little space. 
Betwixt conflicting ligbts of hopes and fears, 
My soul asgs, trembling, ‘‘ When I stand with 

Death 

Revealing larger life with Joy alone, 

Or Sorrow, lead my footsteps to the throne?”’ 
A voice within me cried — the Spirit’s breath — 
‘* Nor Joy nor Sorrow, at thy soul’s release, 

Awaits that unknown bliss: God’s perfect 

peace.” 
— Chambers’ Journal. 
Fear and Faith 


A man stepped out of a crowded train on 
to a crowded plattorm when his day’s 
work was done, and, as the lights were 
put out in the train and the empty car. 
riages were hurried to their resting- place, 
he walked almost thoughtlessly through 
the well-lighted streets to greet the dear 
ones awaiting him at home. He had but 
little to say about himself and his journey, 
and nothing very wondertul seemed to 
have happened. He confessed that he had 
read the gaper in the train, and he remem- 
bered and repeated some of the news. But 
he had not been in a tright about anything, 
not that he could remember; and why 
should he have been? He had traveled 
without Fear. 

But beside him, trembling with terror, 
and marveling at his safety, stepped forth 
another man. He had traveled by the 
same train, but without Faith. At every 
moment he had been in an agony of fear. 
As the train dashed on, he saw a great 


river ahead. ‘‘ Ah!”’ he cried, ‘‘ we shal) 
all be drowned.’’ But there came a bridge 
underneath the train when it reached this 
spot (there had been no bridge beneath it 
before), and the river was passed in safety. 
Again he looked out and beheld a moun- 
tain lying across the line and the train 
dashing right into it. ‘‘ Ah! we shall be 
crushed,’”’ he cried. But, when they came 
to the mountain, there was a hollow tunnel 
round the train, and the man marveled at 
such unlooked-for good tortune ; and so by 
this happy chance the train escaped with a 
magnificent snort through the mountain ! 
But next, and when now the dreadful 
darkness was wrapping round them, he 
heard a shrieking whistle and another 
train dashed at full speed to meet them. 
‘* A collison, God help us!” hecried. But 
happily, just by a matter of a tew teet, the 
trains steered clear of each other, yet he 
could have touched the other train with his 
hand. ‘“‘ Thut danger is over,’’ he cried, 
and with shattered nerves tell back trem- 
bling in his seat. Suddenly a sound ot grat- 
ing and shivering beneath his teet, and 
looking up he saw yet another train and 
another and another and many more, some 
going this way, some that, and a great 
flare of ligbts and crowds of people rush- 
ing up, and the trains seemed dashing into 
the people. ‘*My God, my God, have 
mercy on us now!’ he cried. Bvt the 
porter only said ‘‘ All change.’”’ And by 
some unaccountable miracle there was his 
wite wheeling his Bath chair to the car- 
riage door, and his shattered nerves were 
caretully laid in it and reached bome sate 
trom everything but themselves. Slowly 
under a good doctor’s care it dawned upon 
him that his tears had been his tolly ; that 
the engine had had its master, and the 
train its path, the right path for it and the 
wrong tor any other — a path laid down 
with rails of iron, over rivers and through 
mountains. 

So, my triends, in the journeys of the 
soul, let us not be afraid, though the track 
hurries us toward the raging torrent or 
into the darkness oi the mountaiu’s night. 
God lays down a path for the soul. Let 
conscience but be heeded and God’s sigaal- 
lights shall flash upon the soul and tell us 
when to pause and when to hasten. 
Around are countless others each on the 
lines of his own duty safe, and the guid- 
ance of the soul with each. — Wilfred 
Harris, 





VACATION DAYS AT LAKE 
SUNAPEE 


MRS. ANNIE E, SMILEY, 


UURTEEN boats in a row off 

‘* Birch Point ’’ reminds one of old 

days when the grounds off Hedgehog 

were the meeting: place of the men of rod 

and reel. Jscob, the veteran tisherman 

of Lake Sunapee, led the way when, two 

or three summers ago, he moved his buoy 

to the new fishing grounds and anchored 

his time-seasoned boat between Birch 
Point and Blodgett’s Lunding. 

For awhile it was ‘ dry fishing,’ and 
even Jacob’s ‘‘ visions ’’ failed to bring 
luck to the old fisherman. ‘ But I 
hung,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I knew the fish 
was thar as well ’s if I’d seen ’em swi- 
min’ around,’’ 

At last success came, and it was told at 
‘*the Harbor’”’ that Jake had “ lost a 
salmon ”’ on his new buoy. To ‘lose @ 
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. almon ”’ is greater glory than to catch a 
trout, and soon the fishermen began to 
gather around Jake. 

Now, in this summer of 1906, the 
old fishing-grounds at ‘* Hedgehog,”’ 
“ Seott’s Cove,” and “ Split Rock °’ are 
being deserted in favor of the new 
grounds, and salmon and big trout are 
peing caught in greater numbers than 
ever before. High water in the lake, and 
the strict game laws which are enforced 
to protect the fish, are the reasons given 
toexplain the good fishing. Young Dr. 
Smith, wbo is as keen a sport as he is 
skillful dentist, caught his first salmon late 
Monday afternoon. He was anchored near 
Jacob’s boat, and it had been ‘“ dry fish- 
ing’ all day, when suddenly there was 
‘‘ something doing,’’ and the reel began 
playing a tune that is music to the fisher- 
man’s ears. ‘* You’ve got a big one,” 
Jacob called out. ‘Don’t snub hina yet, 
or you’ll lose him.’’ This was the begin- 
ning of a battle that lasted half a» hour, 
and then, with the aid of Jacob’s dip-net, 
the fish was landed in the boat. It wasa 
‘‘ Jack salmon,” weighing eight pounds, 
and its overhanging lower jaw, with its 
hook-like projection which fitted into a 
iittle hollow in the upper jaw, were its 
distinguishing features. ‘‘ I shall have it 
mounted,’’ the doctor said, as he packed 
it inice in order to take it home with him, 
for his vacation was over. 

‘Why do you always write about the 
fishing at Lake Sunapee, and say s0 
little of the beautiful scenery ?’’ some 
beauty-loving friend sometimes asks me. 

I am reminded of a young girl from 
New York who came to Lake Sunapee a 
few summers »go, and climbed Hedgehog 
Hill to get the view of lake and mountain 
that can be seen from its summit. 

‘Did you find any red raspberries ?’’ 
her friend asked her, when she came 
back to the cottage. 

‘‘T couldn’t be thinking of raspberries 
when there was such glorious scenery,’’ 
she said, and her friend felt duly re- 
buked. 

So, though there are red raspberries, 
and bronze-green and yellowish-pink 
salmon, and silver-white and rainbow 
trout, with now and then a ‘ native’’ 
spotted beauty, there is also ‘ glorious 
scenery ’? at Lake Sunapee. 





The Changing View-point 


W0 women sat together late one au- 

tumn afternoon, and the older of the 

two was instructing the other in the ways 

Oo! bead-making. The beads lay all about, 
11 a protusion of color. 

The young girl tollowed the pattern crit- 
ically and gave close attention. ‘‘ Harriet,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly, “I don’t see 
why you are putting that color in; it 
doesu’t seem to belong there.” 

Harriet smiled and went on with the 
work, 

The young girl watched. A moment later 
she said, * Oh, yes, I see now. It did not 
séém to be right, when I spoke, but it fitted 
in with what came after.’”’ 

The visitor took her departure ; twilight 
Came on, and the older of the young women 
Sat thinking. She had read the eighth 
chapter of Romans that morning. The 
‘wenty- eighth verse reiterated itself in her 
mind ; ‘* And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to His 
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purpose.” ‘*‘ It fitted in with what came 
aiter,’’’ she repeated. Hard and trying 
experiences had been hers ; she wondered 
why God had given them to her, for she 
felt that she had not needed such disci- 
pline. Yet she bowed her head in sub. 
mission and tried to learn the lessons 
brought by affliction. Perhaps they were 
to fit her tor something coming “ afier,” 
something in the future of which she knew 
nothing. 

God holds the pattern of our lives, and 
we need not be anxious or worry, only 
trust. The last bit of weaving in the pat- 
tern may not seem to harmonize. Be pa- 
tient ; the perfect pattern will be worked 
out in time, and even the next thread may 
bring out the beauty of the one before, and 
show the wisdom ot the Maker. 

** When I was a young girl,” said a gray- 
haired woman, *‘ my grandmother came to 
live with us, and was with us for a year ot 
feeble health betore her death. Her com- 
ing upset many of my young plans and 
spoiled much ot my girlish happiness. She 
was narrow-minded, cranky, and hard to 
please. I used often to think that if only 
grandmother were not with us, I should 
never be irritable, and could be sweet and 
agreeable like muny of my girl friends. 
Much of the pleasure that the other girls 
had was denied me because of her presence 
in our home. But gradually I learned to 
accept things as they were, to be patient 
with her, and to look for what was lovable. 

‘“* When I married, my husband’s mother 
came to live with us, so much more peev- 
ish and unreasonable than my grand- 
mother, that had it not been for my early 
experience I could not have endured it, 
and would have made myself and my hus- 
band miserable. As it was, our love for 
each other was strengthened daily by the 
patience and forbearance which we saw in 
each other, and I have thanked God many 
a time for the early training which saved 
me from ruining our happy home.”’ 

Perhaps this sharp trial and that disap- 
pointment, this upset plan and that “ thorn 
in the flesh,’ are unexplainable, but we 
shall some day see that each had its place 
in the pattern of our lives. Should the 
sight come only with the finished design, 
we may still leave it all to the great De- 
signer, our Lord and Master, and go trust- 
ingly on, with a ‘clean and thanktul 
heart, from every murmur free,’”?’ — GRACE 
WILLIS, in Northwestern. 





SWEETBRIAR LIVES 


The garden has many roses, 
But only one is there 

Whose leaves as well as its petals 
Exhale a tragrance rare. 

The hero is like the rose bloom, 
But beside him, lowlier strives 

The life with the everyday tragrance : 
Such are the sweetbriar lives. 


Some oft the garden’s roses 
Die with the dying year, 

But the sweetbriar keeps on growing 
And is here when the spring is here. 

And some lives, thank God, perennial, 
Close to the house door grow 

And spring would be winter without them, 
For their hearts bring the spring, you 

know. 


Some worship the hothouse roses, 
Gold buys their velvet blooms; 
They nod on the bosom of Beauty, 
They scent the stateliest rooms. 
But the sweetbriar goes not to market, 
In the crowd it asks no part, 
Yet a man may love the sweetbriar 
And wear it on his heart. 
— WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, in Congrega- 
tionalist, 
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VITALLY ATTRACTIVE 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 


66 OW do you keep so cheerful! al! 
the time? ’’ queries one mother 
of another. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ is frequently the re- 
ply. ‘‘I’m just happy all the time, and 
show it, 1 suppose, in my manners.’’ 

Nearly everybody envies such a sunny 
mother, and various are the causes attrib- 
uted for her cheerful disposition. The 
weak, tired, overworked little woman 
who struggles faithfully to imitate her 
more fortunate sister wonders why it is 
she fails to reach the same high level. 
Many a good resolution has been made to 
carry only cheerful words and smiles into 
the day’s life and work, but some twinge 
of pain or wearing away of strength has 
made the attempt to appear cheerful 
almost a tragedy. 

After making due allowances for 
strength of purpose and a determination 
to look on the bright side of life, the 
majority of those mothers who always 
prove so vitally attractive owe it to their 
superb physical health. To be healthy is 
usually to be happy. Health stands be- 
fore wealth and possessions of all kinds. 
The lack of it has ruined many homes 
and soured many dispositions. Fortunate 
indeed is she who, in spite of ill health, 
always proves sunny and cheerful in 
disposition ; but to few of us is given such 
self-control and fortitude. 

The vitally attractive mother is one to 
lean upon and to meet often. She en- 
thuses others, lifts the burdens from 
weary shoulders, and makes life pleasant- 
er for all. She is one to inspire others to 
greater ambitions, and to turn failure into 
success. It is a gift that all desire, and 
very few possess. 

How much can one acquire of this 
attractiveness? Can a mother burdeved 
with household cares and duties beyond 
her strength find time to cultivate an even 
disposition, a cheerful temper, and a kind- 
ly smile for the world ? Can a mother of a 
home make work secondary to her desire 
so live a spiritual and upliting life that 
will influence all who come in contact 
with her? 

Certainly not unless the secret of good 
health and cheerful living can be dis- 
covered, the habit of worry overcome, 
and one learns to conserve strength and 
not to waste and dissipate it. With per- 
fect health it is easy to be happy, cheerfu) 
and sunny. It does not come hard to 
such people to be entertaining in the 
home or outof it. But to be happy and 
cheerful, though an invalid, or, at least, 
weak aud sickly most of the time, isa 
triumph of spirit over flesh. 

It can be accomplished ; and in the 
accom plishment the true enjoyment of 
hte is found. Doing for others often re- 
moves a cloud from the mind, and opens 
new vistss of happiness. Tired and ex- 
hausted physically, one may allow the 
spirit to grow weak and slovenly. The 
whole character degenerates, and a wrovg 
perspective of life daily appears to the 
miod. Work is a blessing, but rot when 
it grinds down body and soul. When it 
gets to that point, it is time for a rest and 
change ; and no worker has ever lost in 
the long run by taking rest and change to 
prevent exbanstion. After the rest labor 
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‘seems easy and sweet again, and twice as 
much is accomplished. The physical and 
mental rest through the day which 
strengthens mind and body should not be 
more neglected than the daily novrish- 
ment. ‘ No time to take it,’’ some will 
exclaim. Then make the time! It isa 
more important duty to do this than to 
stave at work which kills. Many a wom- 
an retains a large measure of her youth- 
fulness through tbe habit of resting a few 
minutes when tired. If one takes & walk, 
and rests a few minutes at the end of each 
mile, she can endure longer, and travel 
further, than another who never lessens 
the strain until the day's journey is done. 
So the mother who rests mind and body 
at intervals through the day regains and 
maintains her health and strength. 


New York City. 





About Women 





— The Empress of Japan has presented 954 
‘artificial eyes and 1.797 artificial limbs to sol- 
diers maimed during the Russo Japanese war. 


— Queen Alexandra never wears Osprey 
feathers, and has written to the Duchess of 
Portland that she will do all she can to discour- 
age the cruelty practiced upon these beautiful 
birds. She has also given the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds full permission to use 
ber name in any way that may conduce to that 
object. 

— Mrs. Ogden McClurg, of Chicago, a daugh- 
ter-in-law of the Jate General A. C. McClurg, has 
received final papers as pilot and master on 
the Great Lakes. She is the first woman to re- 
ceive such papers. Mrs. McCiarg is now the 
captain ofthe “Sea Fox,” the McClurg steam 
yacht, a boat of 74 tons. 

— All lovers of Dickens will be interested to 
learn that the original ot Little Dorrit is still 
wlive. She is Mrs. Cooper, the sister of Dickens’ 
school chum and his playmate in the days 
when she was Mary Ann Miiton. She has lived 
for more than half a century in the south of 
England, and, though now more than ninety 
years of age, she still retains full possession of 
ali ber faculties. 

—An English woman, Mrs. Agnes Lewis, 
Pb. D., D. D., LL. D., 18 the only woman who 
has received the degree of D.D. This honor 
was conferred upon her in recognition of her 
discoveries and labors in deciphering ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible which she found ina 
monastery on Mt. Sinai, Mrs, Lewis is a Pres- 
byterian. She is one of the most noted of bibl:- 
cal scholars. 

— Dr. Sophronis Fletcher, the oldest womun 
physician in the country, and perhaps in the 
world, who died last week at her home in Cam- 
bridge, was the daughter of a Revolutionary 
soldier. She was born in Alstead, N. H., in 
1806, and was graduated in 1854 in the first class 
of the Boston Female Medical College, which 
afterward became a part of Boston University. 
Dr. Fletcher was the first woman instructor at 
Mi. Holyoke College, where she held the chair 
of physiology over fifty years ago. 


— Ledy Curzon, who died so recently, was 
Mary Vivtoria Leiter, and was born in Chicago 
in 1870, the daughter of a wealthy Chicago capi- 
talist. Her education as a girl was very simple, 
but she had the best of instruction, and soon 
became a favorite in Washington society. In 
1895 she married George Nathaniel Curzon, 
eldest sop of Lord Scarsdale, who had gained 
considerable fame by a series of papers that 
finally made him a prize medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Mr. Curzon on 
bis appointment as viceroy of India was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Curzon of Kedleston. 
Lady Curzon presided at the head of Kaglish 
society in India with great charm. She was in 
many respects an admirable type of American 
womanhood, and is said to have been the only 
American girl whom Queen Victoria ever sa- 
luted with the royal Kiss on either cheek. 


— Recently there was unveiled at Mt. Hol: 
yoke College a new portrait of Mary Lyon, 
painted by Miss Louise Rogers Jewett, pro- 
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fessor of art in that institution. In the year 1845 
Miss Lyon sat for a daguerreotype, which she 
gave to one of her pupils who was going asa 
missionary to India. The existence of this 
little picture was unknown or forgotten until 
1904, when the daughter of the missionary re- 
turned to this country and brought it with her. 
From it the new portrait has been made. In 
an address made at the unveiling, Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, the only member of the present 
board of trustees who ever knew Miss Lyon, 
pronounced the portrait “the most natural 
picture of Mary Lyon that has ever been 
made,” 


— Mrs. E. E. Tutt, electrical engineer, with 
her daughter, Miss Margaret Tutt, has gone to 
the Philippines. Mre. Tutt has installed and 
operated several power plants in different 
towns in the southern part of California. She 
does not undertake the construction of any 
plants except those in which she is interested, 
and instead of employing some one to manage 
the work, she assumes active charge and car- 
ries the work through to a successfulend. She 
became interested in electrical work about 
eleven years ago. 





A Happy Afterthought 


HE story of a proposal by telephone is 
recorded by a writer in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. Pete,a colored youth, 
was very bashful, and having decided, 
first, that he wanted Miss Johnson for his 
wite, and, second, that he dared not ask 
her in person, he had recourse to the tele- 
phone. He rang her up at the house of her 
employer, and inquired : 
“Ts dat you, Miss Johnson?” 
‘* Yaas,” came the reply. 
“Well, Miss Johnson, I’s got a mos’ 
important question to ask you.” 
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** Yaas,”’ 
‘* Will you marry me, Miss Johnson?” 
““Yaas. Who is it, please?” 





Appearances were Deceiving 


HE Misses White were calling on a 
new neighbor, and while they were 
awaiting her appearance a little girl came 
into the room, evidently bent upon the 
rescue of a doll recently abandoned there, 
Naturally she was viewed with some curi- 
osity, and one of the callers, thinking her- 
self secure in the child’s obviously tender 
age, spelled » low- voiced comment, *' Not 
very p r e-t-t y!’’ To her horror the small 
maiden paused on the threshold, and, 
looking contemptuously at the culprit, re. 
marked, with lofty composure: “* No, not 
very pr-e-t-t y, but rather s m a r.t.’’ — 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 





A Woman's Demands 


66 ELL, first of all she wanted your 
tather — every minute of him, 
every thought, every heart-beat. He 
couldn’t give it to her, my dear. No man 
could. I tell you I have lived to a great 
age, and I have known great people, and I 
have never seen the man yet who could 
give a woman all the love she wanted.” — 
From Glasgow’s, ‘‘The Wheel of Lite.” 





—— There is a saying current in the city 
otf New York to this effect: ‘‘ You can 
always tell a Boston man, but you can’t 
tell him much.” 














The Girl That 


Wasn’t Wanted 


KATE UPSON CLARK. 


CHAPTER VI 


Birds and a Swim 


66 OW I hate to dash your hopes, 

Robert,” said his mother kindly, 
‘“*and I especially dislike to hinder the 
progress of science ; but when your father 
was up here last Sunday we talked over 
the birds and we agreed that it was going 
to be impossible to take them back to the 
city. As for catching any more, we are ut- 
terly unwilling to have you undertake it. 
The birds are getting pretty large now, and 
I can see plainly that they will soon be 
flying away, unless you build a much 
larger cage and keep them in it all the 
time. In that case you can probably leave 
them here over the winter. But Mrs. 
Wellman ought not to be asked to take 
care of them for nothing.” 

‘IT don’t see how we can make scientific 
observations upon them when they are up 
here and we are down there,’”’ commented 
Robert, bitterly. 

“I supposed,’’ said his mother, “ that 
you would be able to get enough scien- 
tific knowledge out of them this sum- 
mer,’’ 

“Mother!” expostulated Robert, strug- 
gling to conceal his emotion at discovering 
this inadequate notion of hisscheme. ‘ In 
order really to make proper observations 
upon them we should have them with us 
for a year at least. Well, if they should be 
set free in the woods again now, they 
would surely die. Ali the authorities agree 
that birds once tamed are terribly perse- 
cuted by the wild ones, if the tame ones 
take to wild ways again. Ic seems as it I 
couldn’t stand it to see my birds pecked 
at and tormented. I—I really couldn’t.”’ 

**Nor I,” echoed Kirk. 

** Well, cheer up!” cried their mother. 


“Your birds are not tame enough to hurt 
them much, I fancy. I notice that they are 
getting able to fly into the very top ot the 
butternut tree, and that they don’t seem to 
wantto comein when you whistle for them 
at night. They are picking up a good deal 
to eat, too, I observe. And, by the way, 
Rober‘, it seems to me that their cough 
grows worse. -You see those nights under 
that dreadful comfortable weakened their 
lungs and ” — 

**Now, mother,” protested Robert, prig- 
gishly, ‘‘ that is your opinion; but Kirk 
and I don’t in the least agree with you. 
This is the way it seems to us: they had 
become used to that nice warm covering, 
and when you made us take that little 
gauzy thing to throw over them they just 
couldn’t stand it — tbis mountain air is so 
chilly, you knuw ”— 

” We will not discuss the matter further,’ 
said Mrs. Curry, in the voice which always 
hushed the boys. 

“TI jast want to remind you,” ventured 
Robert, pathetically, ‘* that we did the way 
you told us, and our birds’ colds are 
worse, and it has been an expensive thing 
for us. Kirk and I have spent fitty cents 
for hom cevpathic medicine tor those colds. 
We teed each bird a pellet an hour — some- 
times more. Our second vial is almost 
gone, and unless Max lets us have some 
of that precious thirty-seven cents of his” 
— looking at Max with withering con- 
tempt — “I expect both of those birds will 
die with the consumption. Birds do.”’ 

* Possibly, if you should let your birds 
go tree entirely, especially at night,’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Curry, heartlessly, “they 
might get well.”’ 
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‘‘ Mother Curry !’’ exclaimed both of the 
boys, with horror. They spoke much asa 
civilized man might who was listening to 
the ravings of a Hottentct. 

Two or three nights after this a hard 
rain came up just as it was time to put the 
birds into their cage for the night. The 
three boys hurried out to capture them, 
but all their coaxing and whistling were of 
no avai). The birds seemed to enjoy the 
storm, and they did not desire, apparently, 
to return to the charming cage which their 
young masters had provided for them. 

“Ai! Shem’s gone up on the ridge 
pole!” shouted Kirk, bursting, dripping, 
into the kitchen, and leaving a little pud- 
dle with each step be took. ‘Don’t stop 
me, mother! Yes, I know I’m all wet, but 
I've got to climb out of the L window to 
get that bird!” 

No sooner had Kirk fairly reached the 
root than off darted Shem into the very 
top of the butternut tree. Max, who was a 
tamous climber, “‘shinned” up after it, 
only to ses it soar away just as he was 
about to grasp it. 

Ungrateful robins! It was not until halt 
ap hour of stch chasing that the naughty 
wanderers were finally captured and put 
sately away under their “gauzy’’ canopy 
tor the night. The boys came in breath. 
less, completely soaked through, and very 
cross. They were immediately given some 
hot ginger tea and put to bed. ‘Their 
drenched clothing was hung to dry on a 
line in the kitcben. 

The next day they picked sixteen quarts 
ot berries. It was a good year, and the 
pastures around the Wellmans were red 
with raspberries. When the boys found 
that their berries sold readilyin the vil- 
lage for ten cents a quart, the prospect of 
wealth just ahead quite dazzled them. 

“T believe there’s more money in pick- 
ing berries than there is in raising birds,” 
Kirk was overheard to say to Robert. 
‘There may not be so much science about 
it, but it’s tully as easy. This dragging to 
the village for meat for those birds, and 
climbing all over creation for them at 
night are enough to wear a fellow — three 
tellows — to a trazzle.”’ 

“IT wonder how they really would stand 
it to stay out all night?’’ mused Robert. 

‘*Well, I’m not going through any such 
performance again as I went through with 
last night, not for anybody,’’ declared 
Kirk. 

‘* As mother said, they are truly feeding 
themselves a good deal lately. Have you 
noticed it? There’s twice as much meat 
lett at night as there used to be.”’ 

“Is it really true that the wild birds 
would hurt them it they went back to the 
woods, Robert? ” 

“The books say so; but theee learned 
men don’t always get everything right. I 
wonder if their coughs actually would get 
well it they should stay outdoors all the 
time.”’ 

** Well, mother knows a lot about keeping 
boys bealthy,’” admitted Kirk. ‘“ Every- 
body says there never was a healthier lot 
of boys tban we are. Say, let’s leave the 
birds out tonight.” 

“ All right,’? consented Robert, after a 
pause, 

‘* T suppose,” reflected Kirk with a sigh, 
“that if we should really let them go for 
good, mother would chaff us no end about 
our ‘ scientific investigations’ and our birds’ 
colds, and the wild birds pecking at them, 
and all that.’ 

“You be sure she would,” groaned Rob- 
ert; “ but we might try it just for tonight. 
My! won’t we make a lot of money with 
our berries tomorrow !”’ 

In fact, the birds were left out for sev- 
eral nights, and they were fed very irregu- 
larly for the next fortnight. It was due 
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largely to Marianna thai they were fed at 
all; but they did not seem to suffer. 

In the meantime the berry business was 
flourishing, and Mrs. Curry was biding her 
time. 

One morning at breakfast she remarked 
innocently : ‘‘ I see you have been leaving 
your birds out several nights.” 

“ Y-.e 8,’”’ replied Robert. 

‘1 trust that they have sustained no 
harm,’’ went on Mrs. Curry, solicitously. 
‘* How are their colds?” 

‘**They seem no worse, thank you ” — 
this with marked dignity. 

As they left the breakiast room Shem and 
Japheth, who had been seen scarcely at 
all during the last two days, flew down 
and alighted upon the stone wall under the 
butternut tree. The boys recognized them 
instantly, and hastened to ofter thera some 
food, which was graciously accepted. Sev- 
eral other birds sat up in the tree and 
looked enviously on. 

Mrs. Ourry, with Marianna and Val, 
watched this pretty scene smilingly trom 
the door. 

‘* Tt is very nice to see the birds again,’’ 
said Mrs. Curry, advancing toward the wall 
carefully through the dewy grass. *“T don’t 
observe any signs of cold about them, 
Rebert.’”’ 

** No,’’ admitted Robert, reddening, but 
laughing a little in spite of himselt ; * they 
don’t seem to wheeze any more.’’ 

‘And they seem to agree most harmoni- 
ously with their companions up in the 
tree,”’ pursued Mrs, Curry. 

‘*Come now, mother,’ protested Robert. 
‘“‘[T know what you mean ; but really, our 
birds were not so very, very tame. You 
will acknowledge that.”’ 

Max could not bear to have Robert or 
Kirk scolded or made tun of. He could 
not quite grasp all of his mother’s satire, 
bat he felt sure that she was ridiculing his 
precious brothers. 

** Anyhow, mother,” he burst in pow 
witk some heat, *“‘ we had a lot of tun with 
the birds, an’ we learned a lot, and we’re 
scientificker’n we were, ain’t we, Rob- 
ert?” 

Everybody laughed — and the incident of 
Ham, Shem and Japheth, in the flood (as it 
were) of succeeding events, was almost 
torgotten. 

The weather up to this time had con- 
tinued very cool, and the swimming had 
been neglected; but as July wore along 
the heat increased, and one day, as the 
boys were starting down to the village 
with their berries, Robert said suddenly : 
“There! we came near forgetting our 
tights and towels again! We’re going to 
have a swim on the way home, mother.” 

‘Oh, how fine!” cried Marianna. ‘“* May 
I go, too?” 

Kirk gave Robert a weary look. 

‘‘Why, can you swim, my dear?” asked 
her aunt in surprise. 

**Yes, I learned when I was a mere 
baby,’’ returned Marianna, brightly. ‘‘My 
father always took me into the water with 
him, and I could ewim as fast and as far 
as he could.” 

Kirk’s big, bright eyes looked distinct- 
ly incredulous, but Kobert said politely: 
‘“‘T suppose you can puton your bathing 
suit at Mrs. Warren’s house. She lives 
close by the place where we goin. Wecan 
stay in only twenty minutes, according to 
mother’s rules.” 

“They think twenty minutes means half 
an hour,” laughed Mrs. Curry. ‘I hope 
you will give them a better idea of time.’’ 

‘But the place we goin is down by the 
village, you know,” continued Robert. 
** You’ll have to ride down, of course.”’ 

*T don’t know why,” responded Mari- 
anna, with spirit; “you have seen me 
walk to the village.” 
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‘*Yes, but not when you were going in 
Swimming,” said Robert, paternally. ‘‘ It’s 
hard work, swimming is, especially when 
you go infor the first time after a long 
rest. Maybe we can’t have Put, but we 
can have Old Hundred almost any time.” 

Put was Mr. Wellman’s best horse, and 
was so called on account of his color, 
which resembled that of putty. Old Hun- 
dred was aged and infirm, and had a 
cheerful little habit of falling down and all 
over himself. His name, therefore, needs 
no explanation. 

“IT truly would rather walk,’ protested 
Marianna. “ You see if I can’t do it all 
without getting any tireder than you boys, 
Tam almost as taJl and almost as old as 
you are, Robert, and maybe I can swim as 
well. All that girls need is just to be 
taught things. Just show them how, and 
they can do almost anything.”’ 

Marianna had not quite fathomed the 
extent of her cousins’ contempt for girls, 
but in a vague way she felt that they did 
not understand her, and did not do her 
justice. 

‘You certainly seem very well,” admit- 
ted her aunt, kindly, “‘and you say you 
have never been sick in your life. Now be 
very careful and try not to overexert your- 
self. You can visit with Aunt Teresa while 
the boys are selling their berries.’’ 

Marianna was delighted with the pros- 
pect of an excursion with the boys. They 
had given her small chauce to share in 
their “ bird studies,’”’ though she had helped 
them in many small ways. She now made 
herself so agreeable on the way to the 
village that they had a merry time, and 
even Kirk began to like her. 

He little thought, even when he saw how 
well and strongly she could swim, that 
within a very few days he and all the 
others would have good cause to bless the 
day which brought her to them. 


Continued next week 





His Letter 


HEN Willie Blank was at the sea- 

shore last summer, his father wrote 

to aim quite trequently, and in each letter 

enclosed ten cents or a quarter to add to 

the little lad’s pleasure. Willie was no 

letter writer ; but one day he managed to 

compose the following comprehensive 
epistle, which was sent to his father : 

DEARE PAPA: I got all your letters, and you 

have put some munny in each one of them. 


Please write oftener. Your luving son, 
WILLIAM. 


— Woman’s Home Companion, 





A CHILD’S HYMN 


Now the day of work is done, 
Now the quiet night’s begun, 
And I lay my tired head 
Sate within my little bed. 
Saviour, hear me; 
Be Thou near me; 
Let me now Thy mercy find! 


I can see from where I lie, 
Glitt’ring in the dark blue sky, 
Here and there a little star 
Shining out so clear and high. 
Saviour, hear me ; 
Be Thou near me; 
Keep me sate beneath Thine eye ! 


’ Thou art loving me above, 
And I love Thee for Thy love; 
Thou didst leave Thy throne on high 
And for me came down to die. 
Thou wilt hear me, 
And be near me ; 
I am safe when Thou art nigh. 


— Children’s Companion. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
from “ Illustrative Lesson Notes.” 





Lesson VII --- August 12 
PARABLE OF THE TWO SONS 


LUKE 15: 11 82. 
TIME. — Winter of A. D. 29-30 (probably Jan 
uary A. D. 30); toon after the teaching of Les: 


son VI. 
PLACE. — Probab'y Perea, “ beyond Jordan.” 


HOME READINGS.— Monday (Aug. 6).— Luke 
15:110. Tuesday — Luke 15: 1124. Wednesday 
— Luke 15: 253%. Thursday — Jer. 2:919. Fri- 
day — Ezek. 18: 2632. Saturday — Hos. 14. 
Sunday — 2 Chron. 33: 113. 


GOLDEN TEXT. —‘“ Return unto Me, and I 
will return unto you, saith the Lord.’’ — MAL. 


Moral distances are greater and more 
impassable than distances in space. And 
one physically near at band may be, as 
to sympathy and affection, very far off. 
There is a man whom you pass every day 
on the street. But between you and him 
there is a great gulf fixed over which 
neither of you ever passes. Your souls live 
in different worlds. There is another 
person from whom you are separated by 
a continent or the stretch of a great sea. 
But nevertheless you live in fellowship 
and sympathy, and to each the presence 
of the other seems always at hand. And 
so we may put leagues of spiritual dis- 
tance between us while we continue to 
live in the same community. We say of 
people cometimes: ‘‘ They have become 
alienated.’’ That is, they have become 
as aliens to each other, as if they lived in 
different countries. And so they do —in 
different moral countries. And so we 
may put distance between us and God. 
Not space-distance, for God is every where. 
He is just as near in space to the most 
inveterate sinner as to the whitest saint. 
But in moral measurement we may sep- 
arate ourselves indefinitely from God. In 
consciousness of His presence ; in sympa- 
thy with His character; in gratitude for 
His goodness ; in interest in His work ; 
in likeness to His image; in confcrmity 
to His will — how far men depart from 
God! Every sin is a long stride away 
from Him; every evil passion indulged 
gives momentum to the soul’s flight from 
Him. .The first step of departure may 
have been avery slight thing. But the 
important thing about it was its direction. 
It was away from God. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. The Younger Son a Prodigal (Verses 
11 13).—11. Oar Lord has just given the 
parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost 
Coin. That of the Prodigal Son “ completes 
the trilogy of these parables of grace.’”’ The 
words, ‘‘ And he said,’’ with which it be 
gins, are not to be taken as implying that 
days or hours had passed since His delivery 
of the other two parables. All three show 
the love of God seeking the lost; the first 
two point to the divine side; this parable 
emphasiz9s alsc the human side, No such 
picture of the attitude toward God of pub- 
licans and sinners, repentant and unre- 
pentant, and of Pharisees, can be found 
elsewhere. Much gracious truth is missed 
when the second part of the story is omit 
ted. A certain man had two sons — rep- 
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resenting the two general classes mentioned 
in the first two verses of this chapter, 
‘*those who were careful and those who 
were careless as to their religious and 
moral obligations.” 


12. The younger of them said... 
Father, give... portion. , . falleth to 
me.— According to Jewish law the younger 
son’s share in the estate would on bis 
father’s death be hal! as large as the elder’s, 
one third of the entire estate (Deut. 21: 17). 
Whether or not he could claim this, or a 
proportion of it, at his majority, is not 
certain. ‘‘In very ancient society (both 
Semitic and Aryan) it was customary for a 
tather, when his powers were tailing, to 
abdicate and surrender his property to his 
sons. In such cases the sons were bound 
to give the father maintenance; but the act 
of resignation was otherwise complete and 
irrevocable. The son of Sirach warns his 
readers against being in a hurry to abdi- 
cate (Ecclus. 33: 19 23), but he seems to 
assume that it will be done betore death ”’ 
(Plummer). It may be, therefore, that the 
younger son was merely asking his father 
to abdicate— an unfilial, but not unheard. 
of act. But this explanation of the younger 
son’s act requires a special explanation of 
the later conduct and words of the elder 
son. 


13. Not many days after. — He is impa- 
tient to be free trom the restraints of his 
father’s house. Gathered all together. — 
He is consistently selfish. Into a far 
country. — ‘‘ Away from the Father’s tender 
care,’’ where none would restrain his self- 
indulgence or criticise his excesses, ‘“ Al- 
exandria or Corinth or Kome would per- 
haps be thought ot by those who heard the 
parable.” Already the publicans of Galilee 
and Judea were socially and religiously 
living in a “far country’’—as aloof from 
the Pharisees and scribes as if in another 
zone. “A publican in our Lord’s day 
would have felt as much out of place ina 
synagogue as a liquor-dealer would teel 
powadays in a prayer-meeting’’ (Buell). 
Wasted his substance —literally, ‘‘scat- 
tered” the results of his father’s life of 
thrift. From the Greek word for ‘‘ riotous 
living’’ our word “sot” is derived. It 
means ‘a spendthrift, a prodigal.’’ ‘' Free 
rein was now given to every passion, until 
nothing was left; to this undisciplined 
freedom comes " (Bruce). 


il. The Younger Son a Penitent (Verses 
14 19).—14. When he had spent all... 
mighty famine in that land [‘‘ country ”’], 
—*The working ot Providence is mani. 
tested in such coincidences.’”’ Famines are 
frequent in the Orient, brought about by 
the scarcity and irregularity of rains, the 
poverty and shiftlessness of the overcrowd- 
ed population, and misgovernment. In 
want —the “ mighty famine” of the coun 
try at large soon settled in his own frame. 
His lavish expenditure had not gained him 
one friend on whom he could now depend. 


15. He went—homeward? Not yet; he 
must suffer still more before he learns thor- 
oughly the lessons of penitence. Joined 
himself to —sought employment ot. Evi 
dently his services were not needed nor 
desired ; but he stuck to the rich “ citizen.” 
The Greek verb here used is allied to our 
word “glue.’’ This citizen was presumably 
a Gentile and a heathen. Into his fields to 
feed swine — humble employment at best ; 
an unspeakable degradation to a Jew, who 
had been trained to regard swine as an 
abomination. But even this humiliation 
tailed to secure him enough to eat. 


16. He would fain, — The imperfect tense 
shows that the desire was continual. The 
“husks” were pods of the carab tree or 
** locust tree” (ceratonia siliqua), containing 
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a sweetish pulp and brown seeds, They 
are good for pigs, but indigestible and in- 
nutritious for human beings. Nv man 
gave unto him, — Not that the husks were 
denied him, but that when eaten they did 
him no good; and his master and every 
one else were so engrossed by their own 
needs that the “foreign drudge” was let 
starve. 


17. Came to himself. — He had been 
** beside himself."’” How many hired serv. 
ants, etc.— An intimation of the wealthy 
condition in which he had been brought 
up. He was now tar beneath those whom 
he used to regard as beneath him. I perish 
{insert ‘“‘here”] with hunger. — Oftep the 
first motive which prompts to repentance 
is the lowest one. ‘‘ The prodigal’s empha. 
sis on the first personal pronoun reveals a 
lurking consciousness of sonship.”’ 


18. I will arise... go... father, — 
** Want rekindles the desire tor home which 
revelry had extinguished.’’ The young 
man’s motives are not yet the very highest, 
but his motions are in the right direction. 
Acts make character. *‘ Though bread is as 
yet the supreme consideration, toretokens 
of true ethical repentance appear in this 
premeditated speech’’ (Bruce). Father, 
I have sinned against heaven — rather, 
‘“‘unto heuven,” a crime that reaches 
heaven-high. And before thee [‘‘in thy 
sight’’] —or, in thy judgment. He knows 
that he has acted asa tool, and he is sure 
that his father knows it. 


19. No more worthy to be called thy 
son, — The young man, by insisting on the 
division of the property, had legally and 
morally torfeited all filial claims. 


III. The Forgiving Father (Verses 20 
24).—20. Hearose. Aiter making his res 
olution he no longer clung to the pods and 
the pigs, nor to any hope that the tamine 
would soon end and good fortune return. 
Came to his father — literally, ‘toward 
his own father.” He did not know yet 
whether or not they could meet. But 
when he was yet a great way off [‘ while 
he was yet atar oft’’], his father saw him. 
— Long has the tather been looking for 
him. And had [‘“ was moved with”] com. 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 














FOUR FAST TRAINS 
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NEW YORK 


VIA 
BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


“ Springfield Line” 


LEAVE SOUTH STATION 
as follows: 


915am. ‘‘ DAY EXPRESS,”’ Buffat Parlor 
Cars and Day Coacnes. Boston to New 
‘ee without change. Due New York 
é p. m. 


12 0’CLOCK ‘‘ LIMITED,” Pullman Parlor 
Cars and Day Coacoes, Boston to New York 
without change Dining Car, Boston to 
New Haven. Due New York 530 p. m. 

4 O’CLOCK “ LIMITED,’’ New Parlor Cars 
and Vestibuled Vay Coaches, Boston to 
New York without change. Dining Car, 
Springfield to New York. Due New York 
9 30 p. m. 

1115p m. ‘‘NIGHT EXPRESS,”’’ Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Day Uoacnes, Boston to 
New York witbout change. Due New York 
648a.m. Similar service returning from 
New York on the same tchedules. 

Send for copy of '' Springfield Line” fold 
er, and see wuat the Boston Journal has to 
say of the parlor care on the “4 o’clock 
Limited.” 


City Office, 366 Washington St., Boston. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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and kissed him—intensity of emotion 
quivers in every phrase. ‘“ As yet the soa 
has said nothing, and the father does not 
know in what spirit he has returned; but 
it is enough that he has returned.’’ 


21. Son eaid — what he had planned to 
say. Our Lord always emphasizes the son- 
ship of publicans and sinners. Zaccheus 
‘Luke 19: 9), though a taxgatherer, is a son 
of Abraham. 


22. Whe father said... Bring forth 
insert ‘*quickly’’] the best robe — liter- 
ally, “the first robe.” Bring the robe first 
in honor, kept for the noblest guest; and 
be quick about it. Ringon his hand... 
shoes on bis feet.— All,these betokened 
the bestowal of his old position in the fam- 
ily as the son, above the ‘‘hired servants.” 


23. Bring hither [omit “hither’’] the 
fatted calf, and kill it.—The warm cli- 
mate and simple manners of the East 
require meat to be eaten very soon after 
being killed. Eat and be merry [‘‘ make 
merry ’’?] —Jesus often represents religion 
by the metaphor of a feast, never by that of 
a funeral. 


24. Kor this my son was dead, and is 
alive again, etc. — ‘‘ Note the rhythmical 
cadence ot this retrain, which is repeated in 
verse 32.” Began to be merry — just be- 
gan the festivities when an unlooked. for 
interruption came. 


IV. The Elder Son's Sense of Injustice. 
(Verses 25 30).—25. His elder son “ plays 
the ignoble part of wet blanket on this glad 
day"’(Bruce). He represents Pharisees — 
modern Christian Pharisees as well as 
ancient Jewieh ones. Was in the field — 
doing his routine duty. ‘* A correct, exem- 
plary man, only in his wisdom and virtue 
cold and merciless to men of another sort.” 
As he... drew nigh to the house, he 
heard music and dancing. — ‘' The merri- 
ment was in full swing.’’ The Greek word 
translated music ‘‘ almost certainly means 
2 band of players or singers, and probably 
of flute-players.’’ The music and dancing 
of a Palestinian feast would be furnished 
either by traveling performers for pay, or, 
in great establishments, by trained slaves. 


26. Asked what these things meant 
£ “inquired what these things might be’’]. — 
There is a tone ot disapproval in bis in. 
quiry; tor he is proprietor now. 


27. And he said ...MThy brother is 
come; and thy father hath killed the 
fatted calf, etc. — The servant tells the dry 
facts without comment, as was becoming. 


28. And [But] he was angry — “ proba- 
bly a very slight description of his state of 
wind, into which various bad teelings would 
enter: disgust, chagrin, that all this merri- 
ment had been going on (for hours, per- 
haps), and they had not thought it worth 
while to let him know; a sense of wrong 
and general unfair treatment of which this 
particular neglect was but a specimen.” 
Therefore came his father out [“‘and his 
father came out”’], and entreated him. — 
“The father treats both sons with equal 
tenderness; but the elder son has got a 
chance to comp'ain, and he makes the most 
of it in his bitter speech to his father.” 


29. Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment [“and I never trans- 
gressed a commandment of thine,’’] — This 
whole speech shows a low and servile view 
ot his relation to his father. Keep the Phar- 
isee, past and present, in mind. Thou 
never gavest me a kid, etc. The kid is 
mentioned in bitter contrast to the tatted 
calf. He ignores his present possession of 
two-thirds of the estate, and goes back in 

is criticism over the years of ‘service.’ 
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There had been no recognition of the testive 
element in his life. 


30. As soon as this thy son was come 
[“‘ when this thy son came”] —a very con. 
temptuous expression. Which —‘* Who.’ 
Hath devoured tby living with harlots 
— ‘the worst said in the coarsest way.’’ 
Thou hast killed — “ thou killedst.”’ 


V. The Forgiving Father’s Explanation. 
(Verses 31, 32).—31, And he said unto 
him—the father said to his oldest boy. 
Son —a form of address more endearing in 
the Greek than even in English. Thouart 
ever with me—what /e has today, yiu 
have always. All that I have is thine 
(‘all that is mineis thine’’]. —‘‘ If he want- 
ed entertainments he might always have 
them; the property had been apportioned,” 
We are many of us prone to forget that we 
are not wronged when others are treated 
with generosity. 


32. The Revision begins this verse with 
‘But.’ ‘ There is not, after all, any ques 
tion of recompense, but of joy.” It was 
meet that we should make [‘‘to make’’] 
merry and be glad.—‘ To be merry and 
glad was our bounden duty.” This thy 
brother was lost to you (as a brother) as 
really as he was to me (as a son). Was 
dead, and is alive again; was lost and 
is found — see verse 24. 


**Not the least skillful touch in this ex- 
quisite parable is that it ends here. We 
are not told whether the elder brother at 
last went in and rejoiced with the rest. 
And we are not told how the younger one 
behaved afterward. Both those events 
were still in the iuture, and both agents 
were left free. One purpose of the parable 
was to induce the Pharisees to come in and 
claim their share of the Father’s affection 
and ot the heavenly joy. Another was to 
prove to the outcasts and sinners with 
what generous love they had been wel- 
comed (Plummer). 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


l. Whatever comes to passin later years, every 
person belongs to the heavenly Father's family 
at the beginning. There were two sons, and 
they dwelt in their father’s house together until 
one deliberately left. Neither was a prodigal 
at the beginning, neither need evei have be 
come a prodigal. This fact should be kept 
clearly in mind now. Children are not aliens 
and outcasts to begin with. They belong to the 
kingdom of God when they are born, and they 
may remain in the kingdom if they will. It is 
no more necessary that a child should forsake 
God than that it should forsake its earthly 
parents, and the one sbould be regarded as just 
as- unnatural as the other. And consequently 
returning to the Father’s house is unnecessary, 
indeed, impossible, except for those who have 
gone away. It is faise to the facts if we treat 
children as if they had forsaken God, Our 
business is to show them how much better it is 
to stay in their heavenly Father’s home. 


2. The world is divided into two classes, the 
obedient and the disobedient. ‘‘ A certain man 
had two sons’ — always two sons, for the pur- 
pose of marking moral distinctions. So another 
parable (Matt. 21: 28) opens, and in that case, 
as in this of the lessou, one son was willful and 
the other was obedient. No other distinctions 
have any moral importance. Race differences 
do not divide the moral ranks; social differ- 
ences are immaterial; wealth is a mere ac: 
cident; intellectual endowments and attain- 
ments are superficial. But the attitude of the 
will toward God determines moral classifica- 
tion. Everything is involved in obedience or 
disobedience. ‘' He that is not for Me is against 
Me,” said Christ, ‘and he that gathereth not, 
scattereth abroad.” Two classes, and only two 
—the wise and the unwise — those who hear 
the sayings of Christ and do them, and those 
who hear and do them not — the obedient and 
the disobedient. 


8, Every sinner carries with him into his life 
of sin the goods of his heavenly Father. The 
prodigal took with him into nis profligacy the 
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A LETTER TO OUR READERS 


53 COTTAGE ST., MELROSE, MASs. 


DEAR SIR: Jan. 11, 1904. 

Ever since I was in the army I had 
more or less kidney trouble,and within the 
past year it became so severe and compli- 
cated that I suffered everything and was 
much alarmed; my strength and power 
were fast leaving me. Isawan advertise- 
ment of Swamp-Root, and wrote, asking 
for advice. I began the use of the medicine 
and noted a decided improvement after 
taking Swamp-Root only a short time. 

I continued its use, and am thankful to 
sey that I am entirely cured and strong. In 
order to be very sure about this, I had a 
doctor examine some of my water today, 
and he pronounced it all right and in epien- 
did condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is pure- 
ly vegetable, and does not contain any 
harmful drugs. Thanking you for my 
complete recovery, and recommending 
Swamp- Root to all sufferers, I am 

Very truly yours, 
I. C. RICHARDSON. 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, sent absolutely free by mail, alsoa 
book telling all about Swamp-Root. If you 
are already convinced that Swamp.- Root is 
what you need, you can purchase the regu- 
lar fifty-cent and one- dollar size bottles at 
the drug stores every where. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 








goods which his father gave him. Prodigals 
stilldo thesame. God gives and does not take 
away except as we lose and waste through un- 
fait fulness, Tre body which the sinner debases 
to unholy uses is the gift of God. How utterly 
do many waste their bodies in riotous living! 
And the mind which is employed in works of 
wickedness is also the great gift of God. Who 
can estimate the value of the intellect with 
its marvelous faculties? But the unrighteous 
man takes these powers ard wastes them in 
the pursuits ofsin. It should shame the sinner 
to consider that all the resources of his guilty 
life are the gifts of God — gifts intended for holy 
employment, but which heis perverting and 
misapplying. 


4. A life of sin is irrationa’', and repentance 
is a return to sanity. The prcedigal ‘came to 
himself.’ His whole course must have seemed 
to him a fool’s course. Not in the contemptu 
ous sense in which we use the word fool, but as 
implying the utter absence of moral wisdom. 
Jesus said of the man in the parable,‘ fhou 
fool.” In the parable of the Ten Virgins *' five 
were foolish.” A son who leaves a good home 
certainly tramples on rea:on. Every way sin 
is irrational. It is rebellion against God, and 
that is madness. It is throwing away the high- 
est and best things of life for the lowest. It is 
an inversion of things, making the bodily life 
supreme and the soul-life subordinate. It pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that God can be 
mocked, that a good harvest can be reaped 
from an evil sowing. If we could only hope 
that tbe hell of the future migbt bea kind of 
asylum for the spiritually insane in which they 
will be restored ! 


5. God is more generous with repentant sin 
ners than are many Christians. The eider 
brotuer in this parable stood for the representa- 
tives of the Jewish church, who protested 
against Christ’s recognition of " publicans and 
sinners.” But even pow many Christians 
would object to bringing into the membership 
of the church, however repentant they might 
be, such ditreputable sinners as Jesus saved. 
But Jesus is still telling us that heaven rejoices 
greatly “ over one sinner that repenteth.” The 
Father makes feast and festival for every son 
who returns, however low may have been the 
level to which he fell. The interest and joy we 
feei in the recovery of sinners is the test of our 
sympathy with the spirit of Christ. 


ae 


a 


) 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE PAGE 


Edited by Rev. G. F. Durgin. 





HE excellent report of the Weirs Con 

vention, published two weeks ago, 

was written by Rev. E.C.E. Dorion, an 

enthusiastic Epworthian, an experienced 

jourralist, and the very successful pastor 
of our church at Plymouth, N. H. 

om * 
The Weirs Convention was certainly a 
very good one, and must have been profit- 





REV. E. 8. TASKER 
First Vice-President 


able to all who attended. The registering 
of more than three hundred delegates 
seemed very satisfactory. But the meet. 
ing is open to some observations of a crit 
ical nature: Three hundred delegates from 
more than six hundred chapters makes but 
small representation. The reach of this 
convention was certainly not long, and it 
is doubtful if its influence will touch many 
of the chapters to be in any way helptul 
in the local work. The wonderment is 
aroused it in any way the biennial conven 

tion can be made to reach more of the 
chapters and become more helpful in stim 

ulating the workers at home. The local 





MR. C. 8. ANDREWS 
Third Vice President 


work is of first importance, and any con- 
vention that does not increase the efficiency 
thereof is well-nigh useless. Then the 
program, which was excellent, was sug- 
gestive of thoughtfulness. The leading 





parts were taken by the old “‘ war horses”’ 
ot Epworth League convention work ; the 
same names that appeared more than ten 
years ago on the programs appesred this 
year, and with very tew new ones. Is the 
Epworth Lesgue not developing new tal- 
ent, or are the program. makers forgetiul 
of the fact that this “ training school” has, 
or shou'd bave, new material for the pro- 
gramr,and new and untried ability which 
should be brought forward? Might not 
the correction of this also correct the fact 
already referred to regarding the attend- 
ance? 
« * 

The Weirs is one of the most desirable 
places for such a meeting. With no dis. 
tracting conditions, and the lake turnish 
ing just enough pleasure attraction to 
break the monotony, the convention had 
full right of way, and was not wearisome. 
Yet it seemed a little out of the way ; only 
those were there who went for the purposes 
ot the convention. There being almost no 
lucal constituency to draw from, and on 
whom a good infiuence could be left, one 
of the chief features and values of a con 
vention was missing and lost. It is a ques- 
tion if a great convention with such a 
strong program has a right to hide itself 





REV. C. L. LEONARD, D. D. 
President 


away 8o far from the centres of our Ep 
worth Lesgue life. Credit is due President 
Spencer and Secretary Oliver for the suc 
cess of the meeting. Every detail tor the 
comfort of the guests and for the welfare of 
the convention received prompt consideia 
tion. Mr. Spencer is an ideal presiding 
officer, having just the right touch upon 
every interest, and makiug the most happy 
introductions without overdoing the com 
plimentary. Mr. Oliver was untiring in 
his ¢ fforts to attend to every detail. 
* * 


Concerning the new cabinet, the com 
ment of the retiring president, Rev. G. H. 
Spencer, is sufficient compliment: “ You 
have an unusually nice cabinet.’ Dr. 
Leonard is pastor of a large church, is a 
young wan of marked ability, of uncon 
querable courage and energy, and brings 
to this work the record of great success in 
all his previous labors. Mr. Tasker has 
made for himself a strong place in the New 
Hampshire Conference, and is pastor in the 
school town of Tilton. His leadership of 
the morning watch at the Weirs was of 
marked spirituality and _ intellectual 
strength. Mr. Legg is one of the young 
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pa stors of the New England Southern Con- 
ference, whose energetic work has already 
won him promotion and given him a pastor. 
ate in the leading city of his Conference, 
He bas given much attention to the inter. 
ests of his department, and takes his place 
in the cabinet with the avowed purpose of 
doing something. Mr. Andrews is a busi- 
ness man of Barre, is president of the Ver- 
mont State League, and is said to be “' the 
best man there for the cabinet,’ which is 
Saying a great deal when Vermont is in 
consideration. Miss Nichols has _ been 
nowa for some years «3s 003 of ths most 








REV. A. E. LEGG 
Second Vice President 


interested, active and capable of Greater 
Boston Epworthians. That Mr. Webster 
consented, after being strongly urged, to 
remain as treasurer, was a great gratifica- 
tion to all, and is an assurance of the suc- 
cess of the financial side of the work for 
the next two years. Mrs. J.S. Wadsworth, 
of Brockton, was elected superintendent cof 
the Junior League, but has been obliged to 
decline the office, much to the regret of al’. 

The first meeting of the new cabinet 
wi)l be held at Sterling, Aug. 20, the open- 
ing day of the union of the Assembly and 





MISS MARGARET A, NICHOLS 
Fourth Vice-President 


Camp-meeting at that place. Dr. Leonad 
is one of the evening speakers on that 
date. 
ae * 
Claremont, N. H. — The new cabinet was 
installed July 1, the pastor, Rev. C. C. Gar- 
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land, using the regular ritual service and 
making an addresson ‘ Nebemiab, a Model 





MR. DEAN K. WEBSTER 
Treasurer 


Epworth Leaguer.” These cflicers are 
younger than any previous cabinet has 
been. Eight members attended the Weirs 
Convention. One of them, Miss Clara Bart- 
lett, has been secretary of the home chapter 
for ten years without a break. On Sunday 
evening, July 8, piano and chairs were 
taken to the lawn and an out door meeting 
held, at which three reports of the Weirs 
Convention were read and greatly enjoyed. 
League and church Sunday evening meet- 
ings unite through August. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 





Public Worship and Spiritual Re- 
freshing 
Sunday, August 12 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY. BIBLE READINGS 


August 6. An indispensable habit. Luke 4: 16, 

August 7. AD opportunity to meet the Lord. 
Matt. 18: 20. 

August 8. What deprivation of the sanctuary 
means. Psa, 42:1 5. 

August 9. Joy in the associations of the house 
of God. Psa, 122. 


August 10. The clarified vision of the sanctu- 
ary. Psa. 73:16 17. 

August ll. The place of proclamation of the 
law of God. Deut, 31:11 13, 

August 12, Topic — Public Worship and Spir- 


itual Refreshing. Heb. 10: 23 25, 
Doxology 


Praise God the Father! Praise God the 
Son! Praise God the Holy Spirit! Trinity 
oft Life and Light and Love! Let the 
heavens rejoice and the earth be giad tor 
Thy blessinge, boundless and beautiful. 
Sinful as we are, and helpless, yet reliance 
upon Thee will bring every needed good. 
Hence let gratitude fill our hearts and 
praises dwell upon our tongues, Praise, 
praise forevermore! 


Offertory 


From flocks of the hills, herds of the 
stall, and fruits of the field, we bring our 
offerings to.the sanctuary and worship God 
with our substance. With glad hearts we 
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REV. G@. F. DURGIN 
Recretary and Editor 


present the products of our hands. Not 
merely a tithe would we bring to divine 
altars, but our all would we place at His 
disposal to be employed as He wills. Thus 
having brought our willing gifts to Him, 
our minds are open to receive the truth in 
its fullness and power. 


Sermon Points 


1. “ Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
withont wavering” (v.23). Great need there 
is of this in our day of criticisra and uncer 
tainty. Early habit may be of much service 
here. Said a minister of the New Engiand Con- 
ference: ‘‘In my teens I never should have 
attended church had not my parents insisted 
upon my doing 80. Because they made church 
attendance an invariable rule for me, I came 
to fee] sc much at home in God’s house that 
when I reached the age when it became a mat- 
ter of choice with me, I easily decided to con- 
tinue steadfast in my father’s faith.” There is 
too much risk in allowing most children to do 
as they please in matters of religion. They 
need gentle but firm guidance in the right path. 
Experience has demonstrated chat those who 
come to Christ in childhood are most likely to 
hold fast to the faith of Christian living. 


2. * Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works” (v. 24). The battle 
of Marathon was over. Miltiades was covered 
with glory. Themistocles was in his youth. 
His despondency became noticeable. No enter- 
tainments would he attend,and many nights 
sleep did not come to his eyelids. When a 
friend asked the cause of his disturbance, he 
answered: ‘* The trophies of Miltiades will not 
suffer me to sleep.”” Thus provoked to honor- 
able endeavor, he bscame one Of the moat ilius- 
trious of Grecian generals. 


8 * Not forsaking the assembling of our 
selves together’ (v. 25). What petty excuses 
do people make for absence from church serv- 
ices! A diatinguished noble.nan, having ob 
served one Lord's Day that his servants were 
absent from public worship, inquired of his 
putler the cause. His reply was: “ Owing to 
the wetness of the roads.”’ ‘“‘ Well, this shall 
soon be remedied,’ said the nobleman. So the 
next wet Sunday he ordered the servants all to 
take seats in a large covered cart while he him- 
self walsed behind to church. 


Exhortation 


Rev. Samuel Bottomley inscribed on the dial 
in his chapel the impressive words: “On this 
moment eternity depends.” Is this not espe- 
cially true of all the moments of the Lord’s 
Day ? How vastly important that we spend 
all its moments aright! How all-important 
that we cheerfully and lovingly carry out God's 
will concerning the wise improvement of life’s 
Sabbaths! To such holy observance let us 
exhort one another. Surely one day in seven 
ought to be devoted earnestly to deepening, 
strengthening and enriching the spiritual na 
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re. A very busy and burdened woman put 
herself to much pains to attend Dr, Babcock’s 





MR. FRANK M. STROUT 
Auditor 


church every Sunday. When asked how she 
managed to do it, she said: ‘It is sheer neces- 
sity for me. I couldn’t go through the week 
witbout the strength and helpI get from his 
sermons. He puts new life and courage into 
me.” 
Benediction 

God's hallowed presence abides all the week 

with those who love His house on Sunday. 


Happy indeed are those who at last stand as 
victors 


‘* Where the innumerable throngs 
Of saints and angels mingle songs.” 


Norwich, Conn. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE DOOMSMAN. By Van Tassel] Sutphen. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.50. 
This story describes a tantastic condition 

of New York city in 2015 A. D. Our present 
civilization is conceived ot as being com- 
pletely wiped out in 1925, by some sort ofa 
plague, joined with confiagrations, which 
swept off practically all the people, and 
caused a relapse into barbarism of a most 
amazing sort, so that a new and primitive 
race of men people the earth. The remance 
is not very convincing, but the methods by 
which the hero rediscovers the use of fire- 
arms and electricity are woven into the 
story with novel and telling effect. There 
are stirring chapters of love and wartare 
that somewhat humanize the whole, but 
the scheme of the book strikes us as far. 
tetched and most improbable. 

SUSAN CLEGG AND HER NEIGHBORS’ AFFAIRS 
By Anne Warner. Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Price, $1. 

Four distinct stories are here, three of 
which have already appeared in period- 
icals. Miss Clegg and Mrs. Lathrop are 
now pretty well-known characters to the 
American reading public. The humor is 
ot a sort that seems to take with very 
many, but those who like something difter. 
ent need not, we presume, be ashamed or 
afraid tosay so. Tastes legitimately and 
necessarily differ as to this sort of thing. 


WHERE Pussies Grow. Songs of Childhood 
and Nature. Words and music by Harriet 
Lee Grove. Drawings by Ella Dolbear Lee. 
Jennings & Graham: Ouincinnati. Price, 
$1 50, net. 

A very handsome gift-book for children, 
containing, on superfine paper, elegantly 
printed, eight songs: “Pussy Willows,” 
*“*The Kooster and the Boy,” “In the Wood 
a Bird is Singing,” ‘‘The Organ Grinder,” 
**Marching Song,”’ “‘The Lost Lambs,” 
** Milking Song,” ‘“‘ Lullaby.”’ 
PARKERSBURG PLATFORM. Addresses. By 

William Love, Ph. DL. Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Price, $1. 

Eight brief platform addresses are here 
bound in a book. They were delivered to 
the Masons, the Elks, the G. A. R, the 
Woodmen, the Y. M. C. A., and W. C. T. 
U. Towhom the final one on (Jndas Iskar. 
ioth) was addressed, there is nothing to 
indicate. Ne society has yet been formed, 
so far as we know, to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of that famous (?) man. The Masonic 
address says nothing about the Masons, 
but is devoted to the subject of the Resur- 
rection. Brotherhood is the principal topic 
dwelt upon before the Elks, while doing 
good appears to be the main theme com- 
mended to the attention of the ‘* Modern 
Woodmen of America.’’ Whether’ the 
preacher is a member of these various 
secret societies is not stated, but one may, 
perhaps, fairly suppose so. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PINES. A Tale of 
Tidewater Virginia. By Join Hamilton How- 
ard. Katoo & Mains: New York. Price, $1.25. 
The region bordering on the Great Dismal 

Swamp south of Noriolk is the scene of the 

story, and the time is during the war of the 

Rebellion. A murderer and suicide, an 

outlaw, an old negro servant, a Confeder- 

ate « fficer, an eccentric physician, a young 
man who quarrels with his father because 
oi his love for the young woman who is of 
au inferior family, but every way worthy 

— these are the main characters. They are 

not very well drawn. 

OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
FOR BIBLE LEACHERS. By Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D. D. Price, 40 cents, net; 25 cents, 
net, paper. 

An admirable hand-book by one who 
knows well how to do this sort of thing. 
He says, indeed, at the start that * Those 
who desire merely to read this book, or to 
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lovk it over, will not find it interesting.”’ 
We question this. We at least have looked 
it over with much interest. But, of course, 
it is meant tor careful study, and wil] only 
yield its richest fruits to those who mean 
business. Such will find it excellently 
adapted to help them to a much better 
knowledge of the New Testament. 


CHURCH FEDERATION. Edited by Elias B. 
Sanford, D. D. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. 
This is the report of the great inter- 

church Conference on Federation held at 
New York, Nov. 15 21, 1905. It contains 
706 very large octavo pages, and 26 hand.- 
somely executed group pictures with four 
faces in each group, besides a frontispiece 
showing the thirteen officers of the execu- 
tive committee. It has a complete account 
of the proceedings of the Conference, with 
all the reports, resolutions, debates, papers, 
and addresses, the latter given by some. 
thing like a hundred of the most distin- 
guished men of the country, to give even a 
selection from whose names would hardly 
be suitable here, and is not needful. It is 
@ magnificent volume, and reflects great 
credit on its editor, Dr. Sanford, the chief 
secretary of the Conference, and of the 
whole movement of which the Conference 
was the outcome. He is a member of the 
famous class of 1865 of Wesleyan Univer. 
sity, as his classmates like to remember. 


THE CZAR’S GIFT. By William Ordway Par- 
tridge. Funk & Wagnalis Co.: New York. 
Price, 40 cents, net. 


Mr. Partridge, besides his eminent stand- 
ing in the world of art, has achieved by his 
two previous books quite a reputation as 
an author. The present little book, one ot 
the “‘Hour-Glass Series,’”’ can be read 
through in a brief time, and leaves a 
pleasant impression. A_ gifted young 
sculptor of St. Petersburg redeems his 
brother from the mines of Siberia by the 
skill with which he fashions a statue ot the 
Czar’s daughter. 


Eve’s Drary. By Mark Twain. With 565 full- 
page illustrations by Lester Ralph. Harper 
& Brothers: New York. Price, $1. 

A companion to “ Extracts from Adam’s 
Diary.’”? Those who liked that will like 
this. We did not. The pictures are de. 
cidedly interesting, but the wit is very 
forced and teeble. 


EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. A Program of So 
cial Work. By Eadaward T. Devine, Ph. D., 
LL.D., Sehiff protessor of Social Economy in 
Columbia University. Columbia University 
Prese: New York. Price, 75 cents. 

This is the inaugural lecture of Protessor 
Devine, delivered at the opening session of 
the School of Philanthropy, endowed by 
Mr. John S. Kennedy and conducted by 
the Charity Organization Society of the 
city ot New York. Mr. Devine is both di- 
rector of this school and first occupant of 
the university chair founded at Columbia 
by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. The object of the 
address is to show the essential unity of 
two subjocts which in social literature and 
in one common social thought have been 
assumed to be quite distinct — the two tasks 
of increasing industrial efficiency in the 
individual and ot providing adequate reliet 
for those who are of deficient wage-earning 
capacity. The author’s treatment of the 
theme is in every way commendable, 





Magazines 





—The Contemporary Review for July is an 
especially important and valuable number. 
The contribution of Prof. W. M. Ramsay on 
“The War of Mosiem and Christian for the 
Possession of Asia Minor” (it being the Rede 
Lecture for 1906), should be read by every Chris- 
tian scholar. Very timely are the papers on 
“The Great Congo Iniquity,”’ “The Foreign 
Policy of Spain,” and particularly ‘ Religious 
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Events in France,” by Paul Sabatier. (Leonar@ 
Scott Publication Co.: New York.) 


— Decidedly the best article in the July 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After te 
by a colored woman of Washington, D. C, 
Mary Church Terrell, and has the somewhat re 
markable title, ‘‘ A Pilea for the White South.” 
It is, more strictly spearing, a plea for the 
rights of the black people of that region, but 
she makes a good argument that the South 
will work its own destruction if it continnes to 
pursae its present course. * There is an inexo 
rable law which decrees that those who persist- 
ently and cold-bloodedly oppress the weak 
shall uot forever escape the consequences of 
their guilt.’ The South must be emancipated 
from the thralldom of its own prejudices, 
taught the difference between pure patriotiem 
and sectional pride, instilled with a sense of 
justice and a wholesome reverence for law. 
Other topics well discussed in this number are - 
“ Prospects of the Education Bill,” the ** Rouse 
of Lords,” “ Disarmament.” “German Trade 
in South America,” and “ The Absorption of 
Holland by Germaay.” (Leonard Scott Pubi- 
cation Company: New York.) 


— Records of the Past for July has three 
articles: ‘'The Cedars of Lebanon,” “ The 
Birth of Venus,” and * Documents from the 
Temple Archives of Nippur.” (Records of the 
Past Exploration Society : 215 Third st.,8S. E, 
Washington, D. CU ) 


— In the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, Rev. 8. 
E. Bishop endeavors to make out that we bave 
in the Genesis narrative of the Deluge “an 
actual copy of parts of Noah’s Log book pre- 
cisely and punctiliously transmitted to nus 
through the long centuries, probably pot less. 
than four thousand years before Abrabam’s. 
day.” The theory does not lack for boldness, 
but will hardly carry wide acceptance. Pui- 
ting the date eight or nine thousand years ago 
instead of about four thousand, as the Bible 
does, looks like a desperate effort to save the 
fact at the expense of the figures. Other writ- 
ers treat the “Authority of the Ho)y Spirit,” 
the “ Religion of the Samaritans,” and the 
“ Relation of the Miracle to Nature.” Under 
the latter head Prof. W. B. Greene, Jr., takes 
some sixteen pages to say that in miracle * Goad 
»cts immediately, above natural laws and in- 
dependently of them;” also that ‘ miracles 
have been wrought only to authenticate ihe 
bearers of supernatural revelation in connec 
tion with the actual delivery of such revela- 
tion.’”’ This latter point is in no way elab 
orated, and can hardly be reconciled with full 
acceptance of the Olid Testament stories. «Bib 
liotheca Sacra Co.: Oberlin, O.) 


— The first and longest article in Out West 
for July is about ‘The Making of a Great 
Mine,” meaning the United Verde Copper 
Company of Arizona, begun in a small way 
thirty years ago, now exceedingly extensive 
and prosperous. It employs over 1,100 men. 
Its average production of copper in recent 
years has been 4000000 poundsa month. Only 
six mines in the world do better. Jerome, a 
mining town of 2,000 population, has grown up 
near it. There are several good stories in this 
number, also the continuation of * An Arche- 
ological Wedding Journey.” (Out West Mag- 
azine Co.: Los Angeles.) 


—The July Arena gives quite a little space 
to setting forth the excellences of Governor 
Albert B. Cummins of lowa, calling him“a 
statesman who places the interests of the peo 
ple above the demands of privileged classes.” 
It also relates admiringly the excellent work 
of William Jefferson Pollard, judge of the 
second district police court, St. Louis. He has 
saved very many drunkards from themselves 
and for their families, getting them to take the 
pledge and Keep it. It is said that in the toree 
years during which the pian has been in oper- 
ation not more than two persons in a bundred 
tbus put upon their honor have falien. The 
success of the innovation has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the judge and 
his friends. It is a noble work. (Albert 
Brandt: 5 Park Square, Boston.) 








Furnished Parsonage to Let 


To the right party we will let our parsonage 
home in Westbrook, Me. (6 miles from Port. 
land), during July and August. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Rev. A. T. Craig, Fryeburg, Me 
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| Essentials for School, Cradle Roll and Home Department | 
=. FOR SUPERINTENDENT FOR HOME DEPARTMENT. LL 


Superintendent’s Pocket Companion. Flexible, leatherette, 25 cents; by mail, 27 Form A. The Home Department of the Sunday School; What It Is and How to 











cents. Organize and Manage it. Price, each 5 cents, postpaid ; per dozen, 40 cents; by 
Superintendent's Vest Pocket Record. Conveniently arranged for a year's record by mail, 45 cents. 
A Moore. Size, 2}x5j inches. Bound in limp leather, 40 cents; by mail, Form D. Application and Agreement Card. Price, per 100, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 46 cents. 
Form E. Leaflet containing Model Constitution and telling how to organize a Depart- 
FOR SECRETARY ment. Free, with other forms. 
Barteau's Romaamened Sunday School Record. Substantially bound in black cloth, Form F. Visitor's Record Book, containing quarterly and annual reports. | Good 
gilt stamp, marble edges. Size, 6x8} inches. or five years ; also containing ‘* Suggestions to Visitors."" Price, each, 5 cents; 
No. |. Fifty classes, 1,000 scholars. $1. 25; by mail, é)- 35. by mail, 6 cents. 
No. 2. Thirty classes, '500 scholars. $1; by mail, $1.08 : Form G. Quarterly Report Envelopes, combining — of lesson study and offerings. 
No. 3. Same as No. |, with attendance of scholars by classes left out. 75 cents; An envelope for each member. Price, per 100, 25 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 
by mail, 82 cents. Form H. Home Department Record, 8x12 hth containing pages for: 1. Alpha- 
Nos. | and Nos. 2 contain fifteen divisions, as follows; Register of Officers; betical list of members together with quarterly and annual reports of each. 
Register of Teachers; Register of Scholars; Alphabetical Index to Scholars; 2. pemmarized reports of the work for the entire Department. 3. List of visitors 
Attendance of Officers; Attendance of Teachers; Attendance of Scholars by and members by Seen, with address of each. 
Classes; Weekly Class ‘Reports; Minutes; Weekly Summary; Monthly Class The record is good for 600 members two years. If there are fewer members 
oneee Account with the Treasurer; General Reports; Periodicals; Tem- the records will last correspondingly longer. Price, each, by mail, $ 
perance 
FOR TREASURER FOR TEMPERANCE CLASSES 


T rer's Book for Sunday Schools. By G.N. Compton. Weekly Collections by 
seaman Sass Monthy Musona ry & lictions i. Clas, we Collection. cr nea Losi. Conpisine Congitntion sn a Temperance Society and methods for organiza- 
etc. Cloth, leather back, 60 cents; by mail, 71! cents. 
. : ' : ledge Card, Le White Shield League. Printed in two colors. Size, 34x54 inches. 
Gardner's Sunday School Collection Envelopes. Heavy Manila paper, linen lined, P 
poh tie. Per dozen, 35 cents; by mail, 41 ous. " Price, per 100, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Missionary Paget ag pute School). _ With printed blank record for Pin Badge. The bate rad League. Made cf celluloid, in two colors. Price. 


per 100, postpa 
enmity cometiom. Lana lsed, Her doom, 25 can tp mall, 29 cont. Geen # Tespagenen. PT By Julia Colman. Intwo parts. Cloth. 16mo. Each, 
FOR LIBRARIAN cents. y ma cents. 
T Sunshi B lia Col: 18mo. Paper, 10 ; dozen, $1.20; 
The Librarian of the Sunday School. A Manual. By Elizabeth Louise Foote, A.B.. Oe ee eS eed 
L.S. Witha er on the Sunday School Library. By Martha Thorne 
Wheeler.” lémo. 35 cent GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 
Rapid a Werte Ries Rad. - , ‘, 84 
or volumes cents; ry cents. 
Form J. From Conte ary to Beginners’ Class. A beautiful and original design in 
Ne $ cor GOD vetemen. gfe by mail. § ‘. Il. 33, colors. Size, 104x132 inches. Single, by mail, 5 cents; per dozen, 36 , ly 
No. a, For 1800 voles. $3.75; by saul’ $2.96. by mail, 41 cents. In press. 
Form —— ay Ce » my are. A ts beautiful and — 
FOR TEACHER n in colors 7 x inches. Sing y mai cents; per dozen 
36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 
Tluminated Sunday School Cards. For rewards, ims or wall cards. New designs, Form L. From Primary Devers to Junior Department. A ponutiel and original 
in charming colors. 8 to 24 cents a package. Catalogue sent free on request. ign in colors. Size, 104x13{ inches. Single, by mail, 5 cents; per dozen, 
Sunday School Buttons. Scenes from the life of Christ. 12 designs on cards with the 36 cents ; by mail, 41 cents. 
scripture story. Price, per dozen, postpaid, i: cents. Floral designs (12), with | Form M. From Junior Department to Intermediate Dapertmen A beautiful and 
scripture text. Price, per dozen, postpaid, 10 cents. ye ang pl in apa a 104x133 inches gle, by mail, 5 cents; per 
Barteau's Sunday School Teacher's New Class Books. zen cents; by mail, 41 cents. 
oe baste - noes 7 a ry, — of 17. Manila covers, cloth back. Per | Form N. a + why oper a yng ome Hy Susier Se. 4 henifel and 
en, 50 cents; 5 " ; 
Size A. rh Envel for Collection inside front cover. _ Record for one year. qions 36 res “ \- ai = , a — — 
Cl 17 Tisalle covers cloth back. Per dozen, 75 cents; by mm 81 . ented 
ass of ‘ ; j : ; 
ents. 
Sen B.—Record for two yom, Class of 17. Manila paper covers, cloth back. MAPS AND CHARTS 


Per dozen. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


a3: —With Envelope for Collection inside front cover. Record for pega A Coby adar and Chart. Illustrating the Years, Periods, and Events as recorded in the 


Manila covers, cloth back. Per dozen, $1; by mail, $1.1 
, ’ LIFE OF OUR LORD. _ By George P. Perry. Size, five feet square. 
Walter's Ideal Teacher's Class Book. Good for one year. Per dozen, 35 cents; by ica. qultced an. senile eae, GAO dak ak Sen Tee 
mail, 41 cents. each, ty mal, 40 cents; paper, per dozen, by express, not prepaid, - 
The Rey Sunday School Class Book. Complete record for one year. By S.A. bond paper, size, 20x24 inches, in cloth case, size, 3}x54 inches, each, by mail, 
peng cents. 

No. |. For 12 scholars. Sing'e copy 8 cents; by mail, 10 cents; per dozen, 75 Historical Chart of the Life of the Lord Jesus. By L. F.R. Berry. Printed in four 
cents; b mail, 85 cents. ' colors, 74x18 inches, folded in card cover. Price, single, 10 cents, postpaid; 

Meo > or 70 scholars Single copy, 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents; per dozen, per dozen, 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

y mai a hi | 

Bible Class Teacher's Roll Book. Size, 81x61 inches. Flexible cloth. 25 cents; by | /oPo@mgphicel and Elstorica! Mage and Chronological coe of lca Leratre 
mail, 29 cents. Yale University; and Albert yi tay ead B.D., , Graduate Fellow in 
Primary Class Teacher's Roll Book. Size, 8x6} inches. Flexible cloth, 25 cents; Yale University. In eight sheets, 34x5 feet; ithograohea in colors on cloth 
by mail, 29 cents. backed paper, mounted on wooden rollers. Price for the complete set, $15.00 


Se 1 Class Cards. F d class attend, , collections, etc., for si net. Carriage additional. 
a “Durable al Per bade ‘$l; by mal, $1.10. ee No. |. Topographical Map of Palestine, with cross sections of Lower Galilee, 
Samaria, and Judea, and a a Map. The altitudes are indicated by a color 


scheme This contour map has all the old roads and significant places, with 
FOR CRADLE ROLL. ancient and modern names, all important streams and wadies, ae. Price, 
The Cradle Roll. This roll is of appropriate design, lithographed in three colors and $2.50 net. 
gold on cardboard having a good writing surface ; mounted with brass guards, No. 2. Period of Wilderness Wandering; show 1200-1150 B. C. Period of 
with hanger at -. Spaces are provided for writing in 102 names. Price, Hebrew Settlement in Canaan; about 1150©1050 B.C. The former of these 
30 cents ; by mail 35 cents. comparative historical maps is colored Poth to B Sy and has the mm 
Invitation to Membership in the Cradle Roll Department. Printed in tint on card identifications as well as the traditional route. The latter is based upon the 
6}x34 inches ; with application for Membership in the Cradle Roll on the reverse oldest historical documents. Price, $2.00 net. 
side. Per dozen by mail, 10 cents; per 100, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. No. 3. prt rag Kingdom: 1050-937 B.C. Divided Hebrew Kingdom: 
Certificate of Admission to Cradle Roll Department. No. |. Size, 104x137 inches. 937 B.C. Plans of Jerusalem before the exile and of Solomon's Temple 
autifu ign in colors, with appropriate wording. 5 cents, postpaid. Per are incladed. Price, $2.00 net. 
mg 7 by —_ uh + = ed q di ted in doubl No. 4. Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Empires. Price, $2.00 net. 
o. 2. Size, 8x1O:nches. ppropriate design and wording, printed in double- ” ; hy aia” 
toned ink. Per dozen, 25 cents, by mail, 30 cents. No. gee ag — Crs wee 167 B.C. The Maccabean 


rs Com. Beautiful design in colors, with greeting. Per dozen, by mail, sites 6 Herod's Kingdom: Ry B’C. Paleaine in the Time of Jews: 4 B. C. 
i : rice net. 
Cradle Roll Recorder and Birthday Book. In press. tellin a plan of Jerusalem during the Roman period, and « f Herod's Temple. 
TEACHER’S YEARLY GUIDE No. Vp St. yt Jcurneys and the Early Christian Church: 40-100 A. D. 
rice, $2.00 net. 


Illustrative Lesson Notes (yearly). A Gu de to the Study of the Sunday School Lessons, 3 
with Original and Selected Comments, Methods of Teachings, Romie Stories, No. 8. ms Beical and Contemporary Chronology: 1040 B. C.-70 A. D. 


Practical Applications, Notes on mene Life, Library References, aps, 
) Tables, Pictures, Diagrams. By John McFarland and Robert Remington It presents in a graphic manner, the dates and comparstive relations of the ( 
Doherty. Fully illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $l. different personages of Bible history to their times and to each other. 


Publishers and Booksellers KATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CONCERNING PURE FOOD 


HE tood expert, H. H. Langdon, at 
427 West 22d Street, New York, writes 
thus under date of July 18: ‘I note in 
your esteemed issue of July 4 an article in 
retererce to pure food. It is certainly grat- 
ifying to know that we have at last a na- 
tional Pure Food Law. The adulteration 
ot food was practiced to such a large ex- 
tent, that it was absolutely necessary to 
place some curb on manufacturers who 
were flooding the market with cheap, adul- 
terated foods. The new law will compel 
labels on all articles of preserved food. If 
the public, however, does not pay heed to 
the labels, of what value will they be? The 
public must be taught that there is no 
economy in cheap foods which have been 
adulterated with some inferior substance 
that would lessen the food value. 

‘The preservation of food, however, 
should not be considered adulteration, as 
the preservative is used to prevent the 
article from deteriorating. It is not the 
ordinarily preserved food that injures the 
consumer, it is food that has not been pre- 
served that is in condition tor the propaga- 
tion of toxic germs which are a great men- 
ace to life. Those who advucate dispensing 
with mild preservatives, do not realizs the 
danger which lurks in food tbat is not pre 
served. Many varieties of micro organ- 
isms produce poisonous ptomaines. After 
they are once pronounced they are not 
easily destroyed. The putreiactive organ- 
isms which produce ptomaine poison in 
such articles as canned meat, head cheese, 
fresh pork, fish and other animal matter, 
both raw and cooked, are very dangerous 
ty human life. A peculiar teature of 
ptomaine poison is that it canvot be detect- 
ed by sight, taste or smel]. The cause ot 
ptomaine can be traced to the lack of 
tacilities tor preventing the development ot 
toxic germs, Meate, fish or fowl that are 
sprinkled with borax or boric acid are kept 
in a clean, healthful condition which pre- 
vents the formation and propagation of 
toxic germs. 

“The Senate, recognizing the value oi 
mild preservatives, accepted an amend- 
ment which will allow borax or boric acid 
on any article of food from which it can be 
removed by maceration in water prior to 
consumption. Preservatives of a penetrat- 
ing nature, however, could not be removed 
in this manner. It isan erroneous suppo. 
sition to think that preservatives could be 
used to convert a tainted piece of meat into 
a sweet, edible condition. 

“ Laws should be enacted and enforced so 
as to protect the unwary consumer. Our 
new Pure Food Law will not be of much 
value to the masses until the various State 
laws are amended so as toconform with 
the National law. Now that the Pare Food 
Law has been enacted, it certainly will be 
wise to have all places where food is pre- 
pared investigated, as the condition of focd 
and the health of the nation depend to a 
certain extent on hygienic surroundings. 
The spices and condiments that are used 
have comparatively no food value, and 
they are partaken of to momentarily satis. 
fy the palate, which has been educated to 
crave such articles to the detriment ot the 
digestive organs. 

**The qaestion of eating is a very serious 
one. Itis not so much,. however, what we 
eat, as itis how we eat. Food must be as 
Similated to be beneficial; our rations 
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should be balanced; our diet should be 
varied. Thorough mastication is absolutely 
necessary to prepare food for the stomach. 
When people bolt their food and wash it 
down with liquids, they are candidates for 
the dyspeptic brigade. We can live with- 
out food for thirty days or more, we can 
live without water for about seven days, we 
cannot live without air, however, for five 
minutes. Consequently, as much or more 
attention should be paid to our water and 
air supplies as to our food. There should 
be vigilant inspections of school rooms, 
factories, theatres, public buildings, etc., to 
insure perfect ventilation. We spend about 
one-third of our lives in bed, we must 
breathe regularly, however, during our 
scjourn in slumberland, and if we breathe 
pure air all night, we w)1l certainly arise in 
the morning greatly refreshed. We have 
power within ourselves to be moderate in 
all things, and it we exercise this power we 
will erjoy lite as the Creator intended we 
should.”’ 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


—The annual mesting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society will be held in St. 
Paul's Cburcb, Lincoln, Neb., beginning Oct, 10, 
and continuing eight days. 


— Immigration during the last year has 
been very heavy. During the year ending June 
30, 1906, 1062 054 persons landed in New York. 
Of the new comers 7 888 were deported for va- 
rious causes, 195 being excluded as supposed 
criminals. 

—- Mrs. Samuel Hamilton, of Pittsburg Pa., 
pissed to her great reward shortly after arriviag 
at Germany, whither she bad gone seeking 
health. Mrs. Hamilton was a strong and active 
friend of toe W. H, M. 8.,and for many years 
gave abundantly of time, money and sympathy 
to its great work. 

— The board of trustees of the W. H.M. 8. 
some months since authorized Mrs. L. H. Bun- 
yan, of Richmond, Ind, to preparean auxi)ia- 
ry treasurer’s book, which is now ready. It 
will, undoubtedly, lessen the work of a local 
treasurer in making entries,and we commend 
-t to the attention of auxiliary treasurers. The 
pook may be ordered of Mrs. Bunyan (price, 5) 
cents, including postage). 


— The small children of the Japanese Hure 


.| In San Francisco, eleven in number, were taken 


to Beulah after the earthquake, where they re- 
mained a few weeks,thus giving an opportunity 
in the Home for many of the Japanese who had 
lost their all to be sheltered. Mrs. Carrie Judd 
Montgomery gave them the use of an empty 
cottage. While there, seven of the eleven chil 
dren bad the measies, but all recovered, and all 
are now inthe Home again. 


— The text book for Home Mission study 
for the coming year will be “ Tne lncoming 
Millions,’’ by Howard Grose. Dr. Grose is aiso 
the author of the text-book prepared for the 
Young People’s missionary movement. Dr. 
Grose is eminently qualified to put this sut ject 
most attractively and forcibly. It 1s hoped that 
@ much larger number of auxiliaries of the 
W.H. M. 8. will use the text-book for the com- 
ing year than ever before. 


—The Interdenominational Council of 
Home Missionary women is the only society 
organized for the purpose of exposing and 
driving out Mormonism. Hitherto its work 
has been defensive and protective. It now 
proposes & more aggressive policy. Great reed 
of enlightenment bas developed in Idaho, and 
the Council earrestly appeals for help to put 
several speskers in Idaho, acd to circalate 
large quantities of anti-Mormon literature. 
Contributions in aid of this important work 
may be sent to Mrs. Darwin R. Jawes, presi 
dent of [nterdenominational Council, 156 Fifth 
ave., New York city. 


— Every ¢ffort is being made by Mormons 
in Idabo to fill the State offices at the next 
election with Mormons, or those friendly to 
that church ; and inasmuch as by the laws ot 
the State the terms of all the members of the 
State Legislature, the U. 8. senator, and most 
other officers expire at the same time, the 
opportunity to make a clean sweep the coming 
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of Idaho van be awakened to the true state cf 
things, we shall soon find conditions prevailing 
Similar to those in Utah. : 


— Miss Katie Lebrick, missionary of the 
W. H. M. 8. to the Indians at Pawnee, Okla., 
writes under recent date, concerning a visit to 
au Indian camp: “I sent for a Sunday-schoo) 
chart and cards, and took them with me on 
Sunday afternoopv. I gathered the children 
together and taught them the Sunday-schoo) 
lesson, A nurober of the women were in the 
camp, and | showed them the pictures and 
gave them all cards. One woman said: ‘Sing 
to us,’ and I did, and prayed withthem. We 
will work and pray that the hearts of the 
fathers and mothers of these little children 
may be turned to the Lord.” 


— "Home Guards” are made up of boys 
and girls togethar, girls alone, or boys alone. 
In a suburb of Philadelphia a company of boys 
hold monthly meeting‘, opening with a devo- 
tional service conducted by the boys, followed 
by a reading or discussion concerning the work 
ofthe W. H. M.S, collection of dues, and pass- 
ing of mite box. The other exercises vary from 
time to time. These boys pay five cents per 
mooth each as dues, and raise extra funds to be 
applied on the scholarship of an Indian boy in 
Stickney Home, 


— One of our flourishing industrial homes 
for colored girls is in Little Rock, Arg., known 
as tre Adeline Smith Home. Mrs. Hilda M. 
Nasmyth is the superintendent, a most ca- 
pable and consecrated worker. The Home is 
crowded, and it is seldom that a girl goes 
through the school without becoming an ear- 
nest Christian. Mrs. Nasmyth has seea service 
as a missionary in Africa, where the African 
fever early made her a widow. 


— At the anniversary meetings of the W. H. 
M. 8. in Osean Grove, N. J., held this year July 
80 and 81, and Aug. 1, Rev. W. A. Frye, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., gave aa inspiring address on “ The 
Sign of the Cross at the Gates of Empire.” One 
cannot visit Ellis Island and look very deeply 
into the work being done there without recog- 
nizing its importance. The kind word of direc: 
tion and counsel, the material help when need- 
ed, the shelter and protection afforded by our 
Homes, and above ali the evident spirit of 
Christian love and fellowship, cannot fail to 
im press these strangers from strange lands. 


— Miss Rebecca Wunderlich, of Jesse Lee 
Home, in Unalaska, writes under date of May 
26, 1906: ** The ‘Corwin,’ a remodeled revenue 
cutter and the first passenger buat to Nome, 
stopped here to coal on May 24. A Mrs, Mott 
and her sou from New Orleans, with a captain 
from the Soutr, called upon us. Mre. Mott's 
elder son is purser on the ‘ Corwin,’ aad she 
invited us to visit the boat and gave us some 
papers telling of the San Francisco earthquake. 
A Mr. Bailey of Chicago called with a young 
Bobemian nemed Louis Hanok. They were 
both in San Francisco at the time of the earth- 
quake.” 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 

Belfast — Rev. J. W. Hatch is a pastor be 
ioved. He \s a very busy man, the Itinerants’ 
institute and other Conference tasks, as well as 
the arduous duties of an important charge, de- 
manding his atteption. His wife is home from 
the hospital, feeling much better. He rejoices 
in a fine company of young people loya) to the 
ehureh. The gift ot Mrs. Emma Walls Swift to 
the church some three years ago, but not avail- 
able until last autumn, will free the church 
property from a)l debts and leave $100 to be 
used toward the extensive repairs pow going 
forward on the parsonage. The will of Mrs. 
Sarah C. Sherman leaves $1,000 to the church, 
the interest of which is to be used for current 
expenses. The entire work prospers under the 
leadership of Mr. Hatch. 


Morrill. — This little charge illustrates very 
fully certain phases of the rural problem. A 
faithful remnant of old people remain to do the 
best they can to secure the Gospel according to 
John Wesley’s methods. We find a small but 
good class led by Mr. D. O. Bowen. There is 
little money and it is impossible to support a 
minister. Mrs, Nellie Thompson Morgan, who 
spends her summer here, has kindly consented 
to care for the spiritual needs of the people as 
long as she remains in town. 


Bucksport.— The East Maine Conference Sem- 
inary is located in this old historic town, on the 
panks of the Penobscot River. A large number 
of our ministers received their first impulse and 
inspiration to be and do something worth while 
when students here. President Bragdon seems 
to be the right man in tbe right place. Our 
church is blessed by the presence and help of 
the facuJty and student body. Prof. Cuoper 
makes an efficient superintendent of the 
Sunday scbool. The Epworth League will con- 
tinue active through the summer, although the 
seminary students are away. Three young men 
have been converted recently. Rev. J. W. 
Price is pastor. 


Orrington. — Rev. F. V. Stanley is another 
of our young men doing double work. He 
attends Bangor Theological Seminary and 
serves this charge most acceptably. The church 
encourages the pastor to do this thing, and 
delights in his ambition. We found a good 
Sunday scnool, a good Junior League under the 
direction of Mre. Stanley, and good class 
meeting: sustained. In order that the church 
bell may be recast, $150 has been subscribed. 
Here we met Mr. George Brooks, 91 years of 
age, and for over seventy years a meiber of the 
quarterly conference, He is strong and vigor- 
ous in mind and heart, and has missed only one 
ortwo quarterly conferences during the entire 
seventy years of his membership therein. We 
would suggest that other officials take note and 
endeavor to,govern themselves accordingly. 
Mr. Broogs’ pian for raising the money for 
Tunning expenses is practica), and we may 
refer to it in some of our future items. 


Orrington Centre and South. — We had a very 
pleasant visit at the Lome ot Rev. W. A. Mc- 
Graw. The laymen spoke in kind wo-de of 
thelr pastor and his work. The people are 
enjoying their renovated and nicely repaired 
church building at the South. The League ia 
prospering. We expect good reports the year 
round from this charge. 


Bucksport Centre and Hast. — Rev. J. W. Tripp 
and his good wife care for the spiritual needs 
of the people of this charge. He does double 
Work, also, as he attends the Theological School 
at Bangor and serves this large field faithfully. 
Mr. Tripp and bis wife are appreciated by their 
people, and well may be, for they are studious, 
industrious, and mean to win. 


Surry. — Rev. J. D. McGraw is holding the 
fort faithfully and beroically. His salary has 
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been increased a little over last year. Itisa 
delight tu ride behind that fine little horse he 
drives. If all our churches would go with the 
freedom and swiftness of this horse, how nicely 
they would prosper — there would be no lagging 
behind, to say the least. 

Calais, First Church. — Rev. J. Tinling is 
visiting the scenes of his youthin Europs. We 
wish him a delightful and profitable trip 
abroad. We Know he will come back with vim 
and vigor to prosecute the work of the church 
he loves. His splendid laymen, with the help 
of the presiding elder, are caring for the work 
in his absence. 


Calais, Knight Memorial. — Rev. G. E. Edgett 
has been most cordially welcomed to this 
church. The people sag they enjoy his sermons 
immensely. Notwithstanding the business de- 
pression jn the city, and the debt incurred 
because of repairs on church property, the 
quarterly conference made no retreat on ap- 
portionments on running expenses. We like 
the faith and spirit of the loyal men and women 
we met at the quarterly conference. May pas- 
tor and people have a great victory together in 
the work of the year upon which they have 
entered ! 


Oriand,. — Rev. John Palmer is earnest and 
evangelistic. He is anxious that the work of 
the Lord shall advance on his charge. We met 
a large congregation the evening we preached 
here, among the number Dr.C. W. Brown, 
formerly of Livermore Falls, ® man whose in- 
fluence tells strongly for the Master. 


Brooksville. — Rev. W. A. Smith is doing 
faithful work on this charge. He has difficul- 
ties to meet, but the meeting of difficulties in 
the name of the Lord and the determination to 
conquer develop strength for greater usefuiness 
and the imposing of greater trust. We believe 
this young man will be able to stand the test 
and do things for Christ and the church, and 
tbat this will be a year of victory all along the 
line. 


Castine. —The thing that interested and 
pleased the presiding elder the most at his 
visit here was Rev. A. E. Luce’s report in the 
quarterly conference to tne effect that 7 persons 
had been received on probation and 4 baptized 
since Conference, and that 9 were soon to be re- 
ceived into full membersnip. This kind of 
work pays. Some $35 have been expended on 
herd wood floors, etc.,in the parsonage. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society is a very helpful organiza- 
tion to this churcb. Mr, Luce leads the camp- 
meeting at Northport thie year. It was our 
privilege to visit, with him, Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D. D., who spends his summer 
here. Dr. Hillis very graciously consented to 
preach on Friday afternoon of camp-meeting 
week at Northport. 


To Whom Ii May Concern. — The camp. meet- 
ing at East Machias begins Aug. 27 and closes 
Aug. 31. Brother ministers, please begin to 
talk about the camp meeting at once. Give 
notice of same from the pulpit,and see that 
your local paper refers to it. Remember, you 
are to do the work this year. Come for business. 
There will nut be a minister loafer, gossiper or 
grumbler around, for we have none on Bucks. 
port District. Every minister, if he is able to 
be out at all during service hours, will be at the 
meetings ready to do something, and not par- 
ticular what that something may be —to help 
the preacher by prayer and sympathy, or to 
preach himself and not care whether it be the 
first, seventh or last sermon, to sing or testify 
at social services, to do personal work among 
the unsaved; in short, to use his gifts and 
graces fully and freely, and all the time 
esteeming others worihier than himself. 
Brothers, let us have victory this year! The 
District Epworth League Convention meets the 
Friday and Saturday preceding camp-meeting. 
Pastors and League presidents, talk this up. 
Get our young people out. This convention 
will be full of helpfulness and inspiration to all. 
The young people will toliow the pasior if he 
will lead. The future of our church depends ou 
the youth of today. Let us win and lead the 
youth. 

Our Highest Ambition. — We rej>ice in the 
material prosperity of our churches, but, 
brother ministers, let us remember that ou: 
great and enduring wore is the winning and 
saving of men and women and children to 
Christ aud the church. Let us not rest, night 
or day, until we are receiving saved suuls to 
membership in the church, until we ue ic- 
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ceiving daily such a3 should be saved. This 
ought to be our highest ambition. H. 





N. BEB. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Morwich District 


Willimantic.— Rev. J. H. Newland, pastor of 
this church, is spending a few weeks of a well- 
earned vacation at one of the celebrated lakes 
of New Hampshire, with his fumily. During 
his absence his pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
Dr. 8S. O. Benton, the recording secretary of the 
Missionary Society in New Yorg. 


Warehouse Point —In the evening of June 
29, the pastor, Rev. Wm. J. Smith, and his fam- 
ily opened the parsonage and gave a reception 
to the members of the church and congrega- 
tion. The commodious manse was crowded 
with a cheerful company who responded to the 
invitation and enjoyed a very pleasant even- 
ing. Vocal solos were rendered by Mr. Gilbert 
Tait, of Windsor Locks,and Mr. F. L Jacobs, 
aduet by the Misses Dorothy H. Snow and 
Grace E. Snow, a cornet solo by Miss Jennie L. 
Gains, a piano selection by Miss Maud M. 
Rockwell, and select readings by Miss Martha 
I, Fisk and Miss Lilian I. Munson. Miss Clara 
Fisk poured. Light refreshments were served. 
A very pleasant feature of the occasion was 
the presence of a former pastor, Rev. N. B. 
Cook, of Mapleville, R. I., who was visiting his 
daughter, who resides here. Mr. Cook made a 
brief address, which was well received by his 
old friends and parishioners. During his pas- 
torate he raised the fundsfor he new pursonage 
three years ago. He remained over the Sab- 
bath and preached in the evening of July 1. 


Rockvilie. — On Monday, Jaly 2, the Neigh- 
borhood Preachers’ Meeting was held in Rock- 
ville with Rev. and Mrs. W.S8. MacIntire. An 
excellent paper was presented by Rev. W. E. 
Kugler on, “ The Sunday Evening Service.” A 
very interesting and animated discussion 
followed the reading. The chairman of the 
committee on program, Rev. J. H. Allen, pre- 
sented a series of interesting subjacts for the 
meetings of the entire year, which was adopt- 
ed. A bountiful collation was served by Mr. 
and Mrs. Maclinatire. The social intercourse 
was delightful ; the meeting was Jargely attend- 
ed and was considered to be one of our best. 


Burnside. — Rev. J. H. Allen, the pastor of 
this church, had another, and,in this case a 
very pronounced, evidence of the cordial feel- 
ing of the church and community toward him 
and his family when, on Sunday night, July 8, 
Mr. L. 8. Forbes called at the parsonage and 
presented his son, Prof. Raymond Allen, witha 
purse of $163 in behalfof a host of friends who 
had cheerfally contributed that amount in ap- 
preciation of the esteem iu which he is held, 
and with the hope that he would speedily be 
restored to health. The young professor gradu- 
ated at Wesleyan University two years ago, 
and at once secured a good position as professor 
in the Kingsley School for Boysin Essex Fells, 
N. J. He eucceeded admirably in this new 
field, and his continuance ig urged by the prin- 
cipal. Afew monthsago he became quite ill 
and an operation became necessary. He is now 
at the flower Hospitalin New York city under 
the care of eminent physicians, and strong 
hopes are entertained of hie speedy recov- 
ery. The noble gift and the spirit that prompted 
it speak volumes for the kindness and symp:- 
thy of the splendid people that bestowed it. 


Willimantic Camp meeting — Great prepara- 
tions are being made for a successful camp- 
meeting at Willimantic this year. Dr. J. I. 
Bartholomew, the president of the A*sociation, 
is securing the services of several e ninent 
preachers and workers outside of the district. 
vr. A. B. Kendig will deliver four addresses, 
Dr. W. F. Anderson, of New York, and Prof. 
8. L Beiler, of Boston Uaiversity, will preach. 
Rev. Thomas Harrison, evangelist, will preach 
each evening and couduct the altar services. 
Other features of great importance will be 
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announced later. The restaurant will be con’ 
ducted oy Rev. W. F. Davis, of South Manches- 
ter, on the European plan. It will open Aug. li 
The date of the camp meeting is Aug. 20 27. 


Persona', — Dr. J. I. Bartholomew is now 
spending a few weeks with his family at his 
cottage at Lake Winnepesaukee, )n prepara 
tion for the Willimantic Camp-meeting and the 
fall campaign of evangelistic work. 

pe 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
OPENING OF NEW DEACONESS HOME 


On Wednesday, July 25, occurred the forma) 
opening and garden party at the new Deaconess 
Home, 130 Federal St., Portland. Between 150 
and 200 people visited the Home during the 
afternoon and evening. Four States and one 
foreign country were represented — Maine, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York and Japan 
—and the visitors were from twenty different 
towns and cities. This was not wholly a Metb 
odist gathering, but many from other denomi 
nations showed their interest by bringing greet 
irys. Old Orchard distinguished herself by 
sending 26 representatives. Mrs. Horton, of 
Claremont, N. H., recited in the afternoon, and 
Mr. F. H. Homsted gave a fine grapbophone 
entertainment in the evening. Downations of 
money and house-farnishings and eatables were 
received, and a goodly sum was real zed by the 
sale of handkerchiefs and cream and cake. The 
day was ideal, and the occasion was most suc 
cessful. Many of the pastors and charity work 
ers were present, and some of the poor and 
charges of the Home came to participate in the 
joys of the opening day. H.1 B. 


Augusta District 


Gardiner.— June 17 was spent with tke 
church at this place. The pastor, Rev. John R. 
Clifford, baving been called to New York to ai 
tend the wedding of his oldest son, | was 
left in full charge of the service. Mr. Clifford 
ie one of our best men. Already the churcn is 
feeling the influence of his presence and wors. 
He was cordially received, and the people tee) 
that there has been no mistake in his appoint: 
ment. In the afternoon I preached at South 
Gardiner, where we have a chapel and a few 
spiritually-minded people who very much de 
sire a pastor who can live among them and de 
vote more time to their spiritual welfare. 


Hallioweil.— This church asked for the ap- 
pointment of Rev. H. L. Nichols, and has not 
regretted it. A cordial reception was given the 
pastor in the vestry. Mr. Nichols preached the 
Memorial sermon before the John B. Hubbard 
Post, No. 20, G. A. R., the State and National 
Relief Corps. The sermon was highly spoken 
of in the local paper. This church has, doubt- 
less, the best Junior League on the district, if 
not in the Conference. Its efficient superintend- 
ent is Miss Henrietta Roberts. At its sixth an- 
niversary, held the 29th of March, fifty Juniors 
were present. The present membership is 64 


Augusta, — The energetic young pastor, Rev. 
H. E. Dunnack, at the last Conference, was re- 
turned for the seventh year tothischurch. His 
pastorate here bas been pre eminently success- 
ful. The last year was one of great prosperity 
in all lines of church work. More than 100 per. 
sons have been added to the church during the 
last twelve monibs. Mr. Dunnacg believes in 
the Gospel, and preaches it; he believes in 
work, and gives himself to it; hence his suc 
cess, Go thou and do likewise. 


North Leeds and Wayne. -- Rev. Cyrus Pur: 
ington isthe pastor, and the work is going on 
well. Mr. Purington preaches every Sabbath 
in the afternoon at North Leeds. The Sabbath 
I was present the pastor preached a fine sermon 
to the Masonic Order, in which he drew many 
instructive lessons from Solomon’s Temple. 


Kent's Hill. — Our school and church are 
both prospering under the leadership re. 
Spectively of President Berry and Rev. T. C. 
Chapman. My visit to the Hill was very 
pleasant, I had no new acquaintances to 
make. I married the young pasior and his 
wife nine years ago. Mrs. Coapman was a 
member of our church at Brunswick, and one 
of our best young women. Mr. Chapman sup 
plies East Readfield charge, preaching there 
Sabbath afternoons. 


North Augusta.—The church here is in 
excellect condition. The auditorium has been 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis 


and return from Chicago August 11th to 
13th, inclusive, return limit August 3lst, 
account 40th annual encampmentG. A. R. 


An unusual opportunity to visit the Twin 
Cities, Fort Snelling, the Falls of Minne- 
haha and the Lake Region of Minnesota. 


$16 round-trip rate all summer, good 
returning until October 31st. 


Correspondingly low rates from all eastern 


points. 





Four fast through trains each 
way over The North-Western 
Line, including the famous 
electric lighted North-West- 
ern Limited. 


All agents sell tickets over this line. For 
ful] information call on or write to 


W. B. KNISKERN 


Passgr. Traf. Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
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improved by putting in a new steel ceiling 
and altar rail, with other improvements, which 
make it one of the most attractive in the Con- 
ference. A vestry with diningroom and 
kitchen are among the things that are coming 
to this church in the near future. Excavation 
under the church is nearly completed. Rev. 
W. A. Meservey, the pastor, is much loved by 
the people. 


Waterville.— This is one of our strong 
churches. Rev. C. W. Bradlee is serving here 
for the fourth year. The quarterly conference 
granted him a vacation of four weeks, the 
church to supply the pulpit for three Sabbaths. 
Mr. Bradlee is one of our most successful pas- 
tors, and the work is going on well here. 


Fairfield. — Rev. J. H. Roberts is a strong 
preacher and good pastor, and this his third 
year is opening well. The church and pastor 
are mutually pleased with the appointment. 
Two of the pastor’s daughters are juniors ip 
college. The girls take after their father in 
studious habits. They are very bright scholars 
and appreciate the privileges of Colby. 


Madison. — Rev. D. F. Faulkner, the pastor, is 
the right man in the rigbt place. The reception 
given him was cordial, and made bim feel at 
home with this kind-hearted people. Before the 
pastor’s family arrivei needed improvements 
had been marie in the parsonage, a fine toilet 
room added, and the parsonage connected with 
the sewer. Since Conference the debt on the 
church bas been paid, and the debt of $1 000 on 
the parsonage has been provided for. Good 
congregations greet the pastor every Sabbath, 
and a largely attended prayer-meeting is held 
every Sunday evening, full of spiritual interest. 
At tbe last quarterly conference tLe pastor’s 
salary was raised to $1,000, making this one of 
the first charges in the Conference. The pastor 
was granted a vacation of three weeks. Rev. 
H. L. Nichols did a good work here, and is heid 
in appreciation by tbe people. 


Camp: meetings — We are expecting excellent 
results from the camp-meetings on Augnsta 
District this year. They are in good hands. 
The brethren having charge, and the pastors 





and Inymen assisting, will worm for one thing 
— the conversion of sinners. Let the brethren 
come prepared to preach with thisend in view. 
Ali otber issues wili be sidetracked. Looa in 
the church calendar for dates. G. D. HR. 





VERMONT CONFERENCB 


St. Johnsbury District 


Camp meeting. — The Bible school and camp 
meeting at Lyndonville is to begin Monday, 
Aug. 20, and continue tw» full weeks, in accora- 
ance with the vote of the Association at its reg- 
ular meeting last year. The same genera) plan 
tha. proved £0 satisfactory and successfu) a year 
ago will be followed this year, but a stronger 
and more attractive program has been ar 
ranged, interest is much more genera}, and2 
much larger attendance is anticipated. Wore 
is already in progress on the improvement of 
the grounds, New seats are being made suifii- 
cient to accommodate several hundred, and all 
the old seats will be reconstructed and put \p 
good shape, while other important changes wil! 
be made. The tennis court and croquet grounds 
will be put in good condition, and some atier 
tion paid to the recreation features in general. 
W bile it has not been deemed feasible to put :2 
electric lights this year, it is expected that the 
grounds will be better lighted than here tofore, 
and electric illumination may come later. 

Among thespeakers from beyond the Confer- 
ence are Dr. Charles Roads, of Pailade!pbia, 
who will be with us several days; Mrs. L. E. 
Bailey, of West New Brighton, Staten Isiand 
N. Y.; Dr. John Galbraith, presiding elder of 
Boston District, New England Conference ; 
Mrs. F. B. Clark, of Cambridge, Mass. ; and Miss 
Emily L. Harvey,of Raipur, India. Some of our 
Ownd men will give lectures and addresses in the 
line of Bible School work. As in the previous 
meeting, evangelism will be made prominent, 
and even greater results are hoped for. Rev. U: 
8. Gray, of Amherst, Mass., widely known 2& & 
lecturer, Y. M. C. A. worker and evangelist, 200 
who rendered such efficient assistance /ast 
year, will be with us nearly all of the second 
week, he himself rreaching once each day. H® 
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wil) come directly from a series of timilar 
meetings in the West and South, and will be 
heartily welcomed by a@ large number who 
knew bim in this section, where his earlier 
years were spent. Special attention will be 
paid to the children’s meetings, which will be 
under cbarge of Rev. C. W. Kelley, of Luneu- 
burgh, throughoat. Mr. Kelley bas specixl ap- 
titude for this line of work, enters into it 
with enthusiasm, and will bave efficient 
assistance. With the special features alresdy 
planned, these meetings shonid be attractive 
in a degree beyond that of former years. 

The musicel part of the program is of high 
importance ia such a meeting, and due regard 
bas been had for this fact in the arrangements, 
During the last six days the singing will bein 
charge of Mr. Fisher, a soloist and director of 
note, who accompaaies Mr. Gray. Other solo 
ists, some of whom were heard last year, will be 
with us, and several special features are in con- 
tem platior. 

If the loyal and hearty support given to the 
meeting by many last year will be imitated by 
the district generally, there is no reason why 
this should not be a great meeting. For infor- 
mation as to accommodations at the meeting 
write Rev. William Shaw, Lyndon, Vt. 

F. W. L. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


West Quincy. — Rev. A. B. Tyler is a busy 
pastor this seasou: Two church weddings, 
three others at the parsonage, several funerals, 
two young men received on probation, one 
young lady into full membership, and one 
received by letter, together with the baptism 
of children, make the margs of successful 
employment about the business to which he is 
sent. The Epworth League has held a success- 
ful lawn party, and the Sunday school has had 
the annual picnic, which was a most enjoyable 
event. 


Lynn District 


Wakefield. — The church edifice bas recently 
been sbingled. The year’s finances are in good 
condition. During July, the pastor, Rev. J. R. 
Chaffee, received 6 on probation, 3 by letter, and 
l into full membership. G. F. D. 


Springfield District 


Blandford, — Visitors from Springfield, West- 
field, Hartford, New York and elsewhere delight 
to pass their vacation on the heights where resis 
the blue dome of heaven. The summer is, 
therefore, the harvest time for our church on 
this eminence. The vacationists come with 
Open hearts for the churches and people. Oar 
Methodist church receives a large share of this 
large hearted assistance from the people of the 
lowlands, A party from Springfield have given 
a Splendid entertainment for the church which 
the Blandfordites pronounce the very best the 
hill has had for years. The talented artists were 
Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Rowley, violinist and 
pianist; Mrs. George Hall, soprano; and Mr. 
Freeman Wood, baritone. The musical selec- 
lions were interspersed by readings by the ver. 
Satile elocutionist, Miss Webster. Ou the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning the pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Upham, preached to a large and appreciative 


congregation, Mrs, Hall rendering a,beautiful 
80lo, 


Westfleld. —The return of Rev. W.. Hull,a 
Westfield boy, who filled the pulpit on July 8 
and 15, and the popular former pastor, Rev. Dr. 
L. H. Dorchester, who delighted his many 
friends on Sunday, July 22, have made the West- 
flelders great believers in the summer vaca- 
tion! The pastor is wondering if the officiary 
Will not propose two months’ vacation another 
year, 80 grandly successful have been the efforts 
Of these two young men who are genera) favor- 
ites in this community. 

The delight of the people has been hushed by 
the terrible accident which for two days led all 
to feel that the former, Rev. W. C. Hull, had 
Completed his work here below. He went to 
Brooklyn to meet a committee of a church who 
Wished him to become their pastor. While jour- 
neying through the streets of the “City of 
Churches” Le was thrown violently from an 
electric and sustained concussion of the brain. 
Paralysis immediatly followed, and death 
Seemed near. A skillful operation by which the 
iood clot was removed from the brain, at the 
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time of this writing seems to have been perfectly 
successful, and the community rests easy in 
the well-grounded hope that recovery is assured. 

Springfield, Trinity.— The trustees of this 
church have received a bequest of $677 10 from 
the will of the late Mise Ora Blair, the money to 
be used for the poor of the church. The money 
will be held as a permanent fund, the proceeds 
going to the beneficiaries intended, The churcb 
building is to be renovated and refurnished, 
money having been raised for this purpose. 
The papers transferring the beautiful building. 
37 Edward 8t., to the trustees have been passec, 
and Trinity is now in poasession of a splendid 
property which will be used for a parsonage. 
The quarterly conference has voted t.) set apart 
the month of October for special evangelistic 
services. The meetings of a year ago were 80 
successful that the p»stor and his officiary deem 
this the only reasonable step to be taken. Whbxi 
if all Springfield District fotlows in Trinity’s 
steps? What would be the result? During the 
absence of Rev. and Mrs. Antrim on vacatior 
at Truro (Cornhill Cottage), the pulpit will be 
supplied as follows : July, 29, Rev. C. B. Hills, of 
Mulden ; Aug. 5, Rev. C. E. Holmes, of North- 
ampton ; Aug. 12 and 19, Rev. Charles J. Moore, 
the assistant pastor. 


Russell. — Some of our country charges fill 
up their churches at the expense of the larger 
cburches in the manufacturing centres. 
Russell is just now favored in this respect. Mre. 
Lane from the New York Conference, wife ofa 
former pastor, arranged a very unique service 
for Sunday afternoon, July 22. [he largest at 
tendance of the year rewarded the kind spirited 


lady for her ¢ fforts. 
Cc. E. DAVIS. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 








Allen Camp.meeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 10 20 
Richmond. Maine, Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-20 
Bible School, Sheldon, Vt., Aug. 13-18 


Weirs Camp meeting Weirs, N. H., Aug. 13-18 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 16-27 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 17-27 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug, 13-26 


Northport Wesleyan Grove Campemeeting, Aug. 20-25 
Steriing Camp-meeting and Epworth League 


Assembly, Aug. 20-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 26 
Martha’s Vinéyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
Sheldon, Vt., Camp-meetirg, Aug. 20 27 


Willimantic Camp meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Bucksport Dist. Ep. League Convention, East 

Machias Camp-ground, 
Ithiel Falla, Johnson, Vt., 
Nobleboro Camp-meeting, 
Laure] Park Camp meeting, 
East Machias Camp meeting, 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., 
Aug. 27-Sept.1 
Aug. 27-Sept, 3 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3 


Aug. 24-25 
Aug. 24-Sept. 3 
Aug. 26-Sept. 2 
Aug. 26,-Sept. 3 

Aug, 27-31 


Asbury Grove (amp-meeting, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 





Marriages 





LIBBY - PALMER — In Rumford Falls, Me., July 18, 
by Rev. G. J. Palmer, Edwin W. Libby, of Hartford, 
Me., and May Paimer, of Livermore, Me. 





aon 





Aggressive Evangelism 
A Word to Pastors 


DEAR BROTHER: The earliest of the Fall 
Conterences are close at hand ; others will 
follow until late in October ; after the semi 
annual conference’of the Bishops, and the 
annual meetings of our benevolent sociv. 
ties, there will be still others in November 
and December. 

Thus there is still ample opportunity 
during the current year to press the work 
of revival. 

Ii the right means are employed, if all 
pastors will be diligent and taithful in 
seeking to win souls to Christ, to save the 
perishing, to bring into the told those who 
are almost persuaded, many tens of thou 
sands of such as are being saved may be 
added to the church before the next Christ- 
mas. 

We earnestly and affectionately entreat 
every pastor to do his best to bring into the 
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blessed fellowship of the charch of the liv- 
ing God his full share of the 150000 net 
gain for 1906, for which we pray and hope. 
In behalf of the Commission on Aggres- 
sive Evangelism, 
W. F. MALLALIEU, Pres, 
J P. BRUSHINGHAM, Sec. 





Contributions for San Francisco 


KECEIVED BY CHARLES R. MAGEE 





Previously reported, $2,997.39 
Harvard, Cambridge, 2.00 
Oxford, Mass., 5,00 
Woburn, Mass,, 2.50 

$3,006.89 





DEACONESS DAY AT OLD ORCHARD,.— 
Deaconess Vay will be observed at Old Orchard 
Camp-ground, Aug. 2, afternoon and evening. 
Mre. Wm. Boswell, of Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. 
and Mrs. E. O. Thayer, of Springfield, Vt., Mrs. 
M. Libby Allen, of Des Moines, lowa, Madam 
Barakat, of Pailadelphia, Pa., Miss Edith 
Rankin, the new Conference deaconess, Mrs, 
H. Ida Benson, superintendent of the Deacon- 
ess Home, and Kev. B. C. Wentworth are 
expected to be present and speak. If pleasant, 
the meetings will be held in the Grove; if not, 
in the Tabernacle. 





FREEDMEN’S AID AND SOUTHERN ED- 
UCATION SOCIETY. — The General Commit- 
tee of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society will meet in First Church, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Monday, Nov. 12, at 930 a. m. 





THREE EXCURSION TRIPS 


Special Reduced Rates from New Eng- 
land Points via Grand Trunk System 


The Grand Trunk Central Vermont route 
offers a variety of excursions at very attractive 
figures,and any one contemplating a trip to 
Canada or the West will be interested in the 
following rates, which a’e the lowest in effect 
from New England: 

Aug.1l. To Milwaukee and return, $22.55 
from Boston and otber common New Engiand 
points — account of Fraiernal Order of Eagles 
Tour, for which this line is the official route. 

Aug. 10,11,12. To Minneapolis and return, 
$2515 — account of G. A. R. Encampment. 
Stopovers at Chicago, Niagara Falls, Toronto 
and Montreal, Thousand Islands, Variable 
Routes. Good returni: g until Sept. 380. Per- 
sonally conducted ‘ali expense” tour, $54 25 
and upwards. 

Sept. 1522. To Toronto and return, $18 00 in- 
cluding Niagara Falis, St. Lawrence River, 
Toousand Islands, Montreal; side trips to 
Muskoka Lakes and Quebec — official route of 
Massachusetts Patriarchs Militant I. 0.0, F.to 
Sovereign Grand Lodge session. * All expense’”’ 
tours to suit any requirement. 

For copies of itineraries mentioned herein, 
write T. H. HANLEY, N. K.P. A,, 

360 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKER 
F and el OK EgERs 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudiey si. Leruinal 
All modern improvements under ove roof, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue‘ 
ae rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 
or 





WANTED lestrectes te Pavetoicgy tor Medical 
College in New Orleans, La. Address 
B., ZION S HERALD. 





WANTED At Browning Homeof W. H. M.S&S., 
Oamden, 8 C., a teacher for vocal and 
instrumental music and English classes. Meth- 
«dist preferred. Apply to FRANCES V. RUSSELL, 
1 Kensington Park, Roxbury. Mass, 

sent on free trial. You pay 


RUP TURED when satisfied. We take 


alltherisk. F. Buchstein Co., 608 Z, lst Av., S, 
Minneapolis. 





Uur Radical Cure. Truss 





SUPPLY A member of a New England Con- 
ference, expecting to be in Boston 
during August, desires to do supply work dur- 
ing that month, either for one Sun‘ay or more, 
“© @,. D.,” care of ZION'S HERALD, 
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OBITUARIES 
He =. ... Alas! they said, what promise 
i 
with him — what youth, what eloquence, they 
sighed — 


They who had left him lonely days to live, 
Withholding then wnat now they fain would 
give. 


But his rich grave, that to the living seemed 

So dark, had brimmed with starlight as he 
dreamed, 

And far away a muted bell, set free, 

Rang in immortal choirs his ecstasy. 


— LOUISE MORGAN SILL, in “In Sun or 
Shade.” 





Cole. — Hannah Cole was boro in Plainfield, 
N. H., Aug. 1, 1832, the youngest child in a fam- 
ily of ten children, all whom have gone before. 

Jan. 1, 1850, she was united in marriage with 
Alonzo W. Putnam, who took his bride to 
the home in Haverbill, N.iH., already pre- 
pared for her, where she spent all her days 
except three years. Her devotion to her hus- 
band and to her eight children —four boys 
and four girle—has left an impress on the 
hearts of those who survive her never to be 
erated. After thirty-one years of happy com- 
panionship her helpmate was taken from her. 
In July, 1892, the youngest son, Walter, was 
called home, followed by Jobn, the second son, 
in March, 1893. The other children survive ber. 

Although her life had ever been one of use- 
fulness in the cause of Christ whom she loved 
sO well, it was tae spring of 1888 when she be- 
came a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Haverhill, of which she has beena 
faitoful member ever since. 

During the past three years of her life she has 
been called upon to suffer on account of pain- 
fal illness, yet was ever cheerful and content 
with her lot in life. Oa July 16, at noontide, 
the good Master called her from labor to the 
refreshing presence of His love. Truly it can 
be said of her she made life happy for all who 
Knew her, and her children arise and call her 
blessed. She rests from her labors and her 
works do follow her. 

On Wednesday, July 18, after fitting services 
by her pastor, assisted by a choir of old friends 
of the church, she was borne from the house 
by four grandsons. 

W. P. WHITE. 

Morgan. — Mrs. Carrie Belle Morgan passed 
into the life beyond, Junelé6é 1906 from her home 
in Norway, Me., after a long and severe illness, 
Sbe was the daughter of the late Benjamin 
Trafion and Mrs. Julia Ann Trafton, of York, 
Me., where she was born, June 5, 1872, 

Under the infinence of godly parents she 
early experienced religion, and joined the ¥eth- 
odist Episcopal Church, At the age of fourteen 
she came to Norway to live witb her sister, 
Mrs. l. P. Cobb, where she entered the Norway 
high school and graduated with honors. Dec. 
26, 1804, she was united in marriage with Mr. 
Arthur Morgan, of Norway, who early in life 
became a Christian and united with the Metho- 
eist Kpiscopal Church, and until the iliness of 
Mrs. Morgan they were both very é¢fficient in 
eburch work. Their heme was delightful and 
truly Christian, and there seemed to be every 
promise of life and years of happiness, when 
suddenly that dread disease, consumption, 
seemed to threaten her; but with remarkable 
courage and Christian faith, that was unsbaxen 
to the last, she fought the foe bravely for over 
two years, after physicians and friends had lost 
all bope, until at last she said it was enough, 
and she desired to ‘' depart and be with Christ 
which was far better.” Through all her illness 
she displayed those Christian graces that are 
rarelyseen with #0 much suffering. Her life 
was one continual sermon among her friends, 
She war bappy with her faithful husband, who 
did everything, to the last, for her comfort ana 
bealing. Her kind and faithful Christian 
mother was with her the last few weers of her 
life to her great delight. 

Besides her husband and mother she leaves 
one brother, Mr, B. F. Trefton, of York, Me., and 
five sisters — Mrs. John Barrett, of South King 
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ston, N. H.; Mrs. A. H. Jennings and Mrs. Geo. 
E. Hutchings, both of Haverhill, Mass. ; Mra. 
A. H. Litchfield, of Dorchester, Mass. ; and Mrs. 
I. P. Cobb, of Norway —#nd a large circle of 
friends who mourn their loss. 

The funeral service was held at tbe Norway 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Monday after- 
noon, June 18, conducted by the writer, who 
spoke of her noble life, her true Christian char- 
acter, her last message and the good-by testimo- 
ny she gave only a few hours before she passed 
away saying that Jesus was precious, and how 
she united in singing the hymn, “ Leaning on 
the everlasting arms,” with the pastor. The 
many flowers and the large gathering of the 
church and friends showed the bigh esteem in 
which she was held; that although cut down 
early in life, her works will follow her. Inter- 
ment was in Pine Grove cemetery. For her to 
live was Christ, but to die her gain. 


C. A. BROOKS. 





Sawyer. — Mary B. Sawyer, daughter of David 
and Matilda Additon, was born in Dexter, Me., 
Jan. 4, 1826, and died, June 17, 1906. Since the 
death of ber husband in 1901, she has 
lived with her only son, C. M. Sawyer, cashier 
of the national bank at Dexter. She leaves one 
sister, Sarab J. Ham, of Lewiston, who is the 
last of a family of ten children. 

Mrs. Sawyer was converted early in life, and 
identified herself with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which she was a faithfal member to 
theend. She was a faithfal and devoted wife, 
an affectionate mother, an earnest Christian, a 
true woman, having the esteem of all who 
knew her, und the loving confidence of those 
who walked witb her in Christian fellowship. 
Death had no terrors for her. As she was near- 
ing the other world she exclaimed to her pastor, 
‘* The Lord is my Shepherd, [ shall not want.” 
She died full of hope and triumphant in the 
faith for which she had been srch a strong 
advocate for s0 many years. 

The faneral service was held in her son’s 
home, and conducted by her pastor, Rev. B. G. 
Seaboyer. s 





Browa.— Annie J. Brown was boro in En. 
field, Mass., Dec. 22, 1890,and on June 20, 1906, 
left her earthly for her heavenly home, after 
an illness of only six days. 

The early years of her life were passed under 
the infiuence and careful training of Chris- 
tian parents. It seemed as npatural for 
her to love her Saviour and to live a 
life of prayer, faith, and trustfulness, as it 
was to breathe; and when the opportunity was 
presented to her of accepting Christ and unit 
ing with the church, she embraced it immedi 
ately, for she had never known the time when 
she was not conscious of being a child of God. 
On Dec. 5, 1904, when a little under fourteen 
years of age, she became a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. She was a ready 
and willing worker, and in a kind, cheerful, 
and earnest manner sought every opportunity 
of opening usefulness, Our church js small, 
and it seems as though we could not spare a 
single one from our band of faithful workers, 
but we feel in this trying hour that we must 
ray: * Thy will, not mine, bedone.” Although 
80 young, yet she will be missed from her 
accustomed place in the choir, the Epworth 
League, the Sunday-school, and in all of the 
church services, for she was a faithful atiend- 
ant,and had won a prize for six consecutive 
years for being present every Sabbath in the 
Sunday school. She was an only child, and 
her death has brought untold sorrow to her 
parents, but through it all the Lord has come 
nearer to them, and they feel that this affliction 
is a Divine call to live nearer to God, and to 
consecrate to Him all that they were expecting 
to use for the daughter’s education and future 
happiness, 

The funeral services were held in the church, 
which was completely filled with a large con- 
gregation of sympathetic friends. The Lord 
has gathered out of His earthly garden one of 
those flowers that seemed too pure and good 
acd Christlike to be left any locger in the at- 
mosphere of this sinful world, and has trans- 
planted it in the ricber soil and purer atmos- 
phere of the heavenly Paradise, upon the 
banks of the “river of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb.” Truly may it be suid of ber: ** Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from hence 
forth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
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from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.” P. R. STRATTON, 





Tobey.— Charles E. Tobey was born in Fair- 
fleld, Maine, Oct. 21, 1818, and died in Mount 
Holly, N. J., May 22, 1906. 

This life had gone on for ninety-two and a 
half years, before the weary pilgrim halted on 
his staff and fell on sleep. A life of almost un- 
interrupted health, with faculties wonderfully 
preserved; an active life, retaining interest in 
the affairs of men, and mercifully vouvhsafed a 
long and peaceful evening, after the day of toil 
and care hadended. Mr. Tobey had worked as 
a cabinet maker for years, and been sufficient- 
ly prospered to secure for himself a protracted 
period of leisure. But it was the rest of Chris- 
tian activity. His parents were godly people, 
and their careful training and good example 
prepared the way for his conversion, which 
occurred iu 1839, under the labors of Rev. 
Joshua Nye. He promptly joined the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and in course of time 
became a class-leader, which office he filled 
most successfully at Fairfield Centre for forty 
years, and at Waterville, to which place he 
removed in 1867, for twenty years. He was also, 
for some time, a local preacher, and com mand- 
ed interested attention whenever he spoke to 
the people. He had been a singer in his 
younger days, and led the church choir. Mr. 
Tobey enjoyed religion, as a confident and 
consistent believer should. He was the old 
fashioned type of a Christian, loved the old 
ways, and looked with suspicion upon some 
modern methods in the churches. He stood 
for strict righteous living, and believed in the 
highest attainments of divine grace. He wasa 
Methodist; he loved his church and rej diced in 
her prosperity. But be was no bigot, no mere 
sectarian. He counted, perhaps, as many 
friends in another communion, with which he 
was providentially brought in close relation 
during bis later years, as in his own denomina- 
tion. He was at home with God’s people any- 
where. His last days, though fail of suffering, 
were radiant with peace. He deciared tnat his 
faith was strong, and the anchor of his soul 
held firmly. Just before he passed away he 
shouted, ‘** Halielujah!” 

Of his two brothers and five sisters, only one 
sister, Mrs. H. H. Campbell, of Waterville, Me., 
survives him. His wife (Louisa EK. Lawrence), 
whom he married ia 1838, died many years ago, 
and of their five childreao, a daughter — wife of 
Rev. H. H. Baker, pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Mt. Holly, N. J. — alone is living. With this 
daughter he made his nome, after his own was 
brogen up, paying annually a visit to his 
native State. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Charlies W. Bradlee, in the Pleasant Street 
Methodist Episcopal Cburch, Waterville, Me., 
May 27, and his venerable form was laid to rest 
in the beautiful city cemetery. C. W. B. 


Fletcher.— Mrs Margaret M. Fletcher, widow 
of Rev. Ephraim 8. Fietcher, of New England 
Southern Conference, was born in Peon Yan 
N. Y., July 18, 1829, and died in Piymouth, Masf, 
June 17, 1906. 

Her parents were Presbyterians, and fmm 
them she inherited a strong and unwaverirg 
faith in the Bible. She could not fix the date of 
her conversion, but was a Christian from he: 
early childhood. 

Oot. 24, 1848, she was united in marriage wi 8 
Eporaim 8. Fletcher, then engaged in the whet! 
wright business in Bartb, N. Y. A few years 
later they removed to North Bridgewater (now 
Brockton),and united with the Methodist Kpis- 
copal Church, engaging in the work of the 
church with great faithfulness. When, at the 
age of forty, her husband felt the mighty call 
of God upon him to preaci the Gospel, she 
cheerfully entered with him into the work of 
the Methodist itinerancy, and shared with him 
its trials and itsetriampnhs. A large part ¢f 
their itinerant life was spent on New Bedford 
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District ard in stations on Cape Cod, She 
was specially adapted to be a pastor’s wife. A 

1ick and tender sympathy, combined with en + 
apusual gift in applying the promises of the 
Bible to those in sickness and sorrow, made her 
presence a benediction in tne homes of afflic.- 
She is most tenderly and lovingly re- 


tion. 

membered, with her devoted husband, by 
many of their parishioners on the Cape 
charges. 

In 1889 she and her husband, who was 


then a@ superannuate, removed to the home 
of their son Albert, in Plymouth, Mass. 
Here, after the death of her son’s wife, she be- 
came a mother to the children, and assumed 
the place of a caretukerin the home, Her de. 
votion to the church was unabated. She was 
an inspiration and aid to her pastors, always 
appreciating their best efforts in preaching and 
aiding them in their work. 

She began to fail in bealth a year or more be- 
fore her death, but was encouraged to hope for 
recovery. She had always desired a painless 
death without lingering sickness. Her desire 
was granted, and on Sunday evening, June 17, 
as the church bells were calling the people to 
worsbip, her peaceful spirit passed to be with 
God. “ And so He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

E. T. 





Davenport — Nathanael Merriam Davenport 
was born in East Bridgewater, Mass., Jan. 24, 
1836, and died in J¢fferson, N. H., June 28, 1906, 

He was one of fourteen children, seven of 
whom survive him. On Aug. 30, 1857, he mar- 
ried Miss Mary J. Holmes, who preceded him to 
the better world on Nov. 2, 1904. One son, 
William F., blessed this happy union. 

Mr. Daven port was one of the first to resyond 
to the call of uis country, and enlisted and 
served faithfully until the close of the war. The 
G. A. R. and the Knights Templars were organ- 
izations dear to his heart, standing next to bis 
church in their claim upon his love and 
loyalty. 

He was converted when quite yoang, and 
united with the Congregational Church in Hast 
Bridgewater on July 4,1858 On his removal to 
Jefferson he cast in his lot with the Methodists, 
and for nearly thirty years he has been one of 
the most faithful and devoted supporters of 
that church, serving for many years as steward, 
collector, Sunday-school superintendent, or 
teacher, and ag leader of the choir. He loved 
his church devotedly. Seldom was he absent 
from any of its service until disabled by nis 
last lingering illnese. He was very liberal in 
his support of the church and its various be- 
nevolences. Especially was he interested in 
the deaconess work of the church, and almost 
from the beginning of the work in New Eng- 
land bis beautiful home, Hillside Farm, has 
been open and free as its mountain air for dea- 
conesses to come for rest and recuperation 
when in need. Many have enjoyed his hospi- 
tality, and will never forget his unfailing sym- 
pathy and kindness. His pastors always found 
& cordial welcome in his home, and a most 
loyal friend and supporter in him. 

fo May, 1904, Mr. Davenport suffered a shock 
of paralysis wlich partially disabled him. An 
other attack a few months later left him a help- 
less sufferer, and for the last seven months he 
has been unable to Jeave his bed. His brother 
James, who has been his devoted nurse all 
through his long illness, his son and daughter. 
in-law, and bis granddaughter Hazel, have 
done all that loving care could do to make him 
comfortable, but his treasure and his heart 
Were in heaven, and he often expressed to his 
Pastor, who visited bim each week, his longing 
logo home. His Christian faith grew stronger 
a8 his body weakened. During the last week of 
Dis life he was unconscious, except for a brief 
Ume on Monday, when he revived and asked 
for the deaconess who was stopping iu the 
home, and requested her to pray with him. 
His “amen” at the close of the prayer was 
distinct and fervent. Observing that he raised 
his eyes to the portrait of his wife which bung 
Opposite, the deaconess said, “ Sbe is waiting at 
the gate for you.” He smiled and exclaimed, 
All ready, all ready.” He soon relapsed into 
Unconsciousness, but lingered until the morn- 
‘ng of Thursday, June 28, when his Spirit passed 
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New England 
CONSERVATORY 
Fosse OF MUSICsipr torts 


1853 
BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


To be a student here is to er joy privileges 
in a musica) education that are within the 
reach of no other £choo] in this country. 


Situated in Boston, the scknowledged 
mus‘c centre of America, it affords pupils 
the environment «nd atmo: phere 80 neces 
sary to a musical education. 

Keciprocal relations established witb 
Harvard University: fford pupils special 
advantages for literary study. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or privete instruction. 


Pianoforte, Organ, O:chestral instru- 
menis,and Vocal Music Courses are sup. 
plemented by such other branches as Com 
position, History cf Music, Theory, Litera 
ture, Diction, Choir Traini: g Plainsong 
Accompaniment. Practica: Pianoforte 
Tuning Course in one year. The Norma) 
Department trains for intelligent and 

ractical teaching in conformity with 

onservatory Methods. 


The ;rivileges of lectare*, concerts and 
recitala, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, 
and the daily astociations, are invaluable 
advantages to the muric student. Gradu- 
ates are muchin demand as teachers and 
musicians. 


For particulars and year book, address 


\ RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy grad. 
uates, and several thousand non-graduate for. 
mer pupils assure a full school by sending their 
daughters, granddaughters and friends. Their 
as Fi rete s 1s Lase)l’s strongest testimonial. 

OCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles 
from Boston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide 
range of electives, and allowing combinations 
of the usual studies with ART, MUSIC and 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 

GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
Susans Pool, Tennis, Basket ball, Boating, 
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GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite 
of an education. 
For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 8, 1906. 
Applications now received for Fall 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 
Few schools charging $500 offer equal advare« 


> An increas § endowment makes low 
ra possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. 
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GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Co-educational. 734 year. An ideal location. 
Thorougbly fits for College, for Business and 
Home life. Music a speciality. The highest 
moral and spiritual training. $200 per year. 
Limited number on the $100 plan. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal 











peacefully from earth to heaven. His memory 
will be cherished by a wide circle of friends. 
Truly, he was ‘all ready,” for bis was a life that 
would bear the white light of the judgment. 
His funeral took place at bis home on Satur- 
day, and was in charge of his pastor, Rev. C. KE. 
Clough. Impressive services were conducted 
by the Blue Lodge of Lancaster, of which he 
was a member. His remains were§ laid be- 
side his wife in Starr King Cemetery. s 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1903, the ninetiethJyear 
opens. Special advantug:s in location anc 
school life. Applications for aamittance noW 
being received. For particulers write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal! 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
203-207 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Min», 
401 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 ray Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. ; 
518 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. { 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 








MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term beyins September 11 
Woman's College, College Preparatory, Sem}- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 


A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


Coll Pre tory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are eaivi ualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is 20 


better place for youn le who desire a thor- 
ough training to 4 Eomelixe atmosphere at & 


moderate expense. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 11, 1906. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH. B. I. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREE 
Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and Pas- 
torai Worse every term. Particular attention 
given to the Theory and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
tory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 
Winter term, first Tuesday in January. For all 
specia)] information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 











Boston University 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W, M. Warren, 12 Somerset St, 


School of Theology 


Address Asst, Dean U. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St, 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduate 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Som er- 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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Kingdoms of Nature and of Grace 
Continued from page 969 





social gatherings. There are no flies, no 
mosquitoes, no pests of any kind. The 
table is unusually excellent, one of the very 
best that we were ever privileged to enjoy. 
But what makes this hotel especially 
delightiul to the writer is the peculiar 
spirit which dwellsinit. What is known 
as the “ Northfield spirit” pervades it. 
Here the kingdom of God has come upon a 
small segment of this earth. Its restraining 
and uplifting influence is felt by all. It is 
the real kingdom because of the expression 
of absolute Christian freedom, the freedom 
tor which Paul vainly strove as against the 
Judaizer who everywhere dogged his steps 
and insisted upon a rigid uniformity in 
religious beliefs, methods, and manner of 
lite. Denominational preferences are for- 
gotten, and no reference whatever is made 
to them. All are happily one in Christ 
Jesus. There are no rules, no regulations, 
no show of authority. The entire ma- 
chinery of the hotel’ is so lubricated by 
grace that no sound is heard in its revolu- 
tions. There are no disagreeable sights or 
sounds. While the managers, Ambert G. 
Moody, nephew of Dwight L. Moody, and 
H. 8S. Stone, down through the large corps 
ot helpers, are there to do the bidding of 
the guests, it is done with a kina alacrity 
that gladdens while it serves. The North- 
field is, therefore, the best object lesson we 
have ever. seen of the kingdom of ‘iod 
really brought down to earth in practical 
mapilestation. Every morning at 9 o’clock 
there is a season of devotion in the parlors, 
led by -some guest, usually a minister, 
which those who so desire may attend. 
Atter breakiast the young men and women 
who serve in the hotel gather in the dining- 
room for their daily devotions. But with 
this deep and genuine religious spirit there 
is no display ot religious egotism, pharisa- 
ism or wearing of phylacteries. During 
the Conferences there are addresses and 
Bible study and sermons every day and 
evening, but no one brings the slightest 
pressure to bear upon another to attend 
any- ot the meetings, or- presumes-to ask 
why they did not attend. Those who go to 
Northfield are taught a splendid but very 
mecossary lesson as to what Christian ftree- 
dom means. 

Nortufield is a new earth because a new 
heaven has been brought down toit. It is 
worth going there to get into communion 
again with that great, simple hearted man, 
wholly possessed by Chtist, the remark- 
able evangelist, Christian executive, and 
founder, Dwight L. Moody. His greatest 
and most enduring work is the two schools 
which he tounded — Mt. Hermon for boys, 
and Northfield Seminary tor girls. Here 
Christian men and women by the hun 
dreds are fashioned each year and sent out 
to evangelize and sweeten the world. The 
head waiter at the hotel is a Mt. Hermon 
boy, who goes to the theological seminary 
this fall to turther fit himself for his lite- 
work, and he is only one of many. 

The summer conferences which Mr. 
Moody inaugurated are world-wide in their 
influence. The presence in Northfield dur 
ing August and Sep ember of the tamous 
English speakers, Dr. Johnston. Ross of 
Cambridge, Dr. J. A. Hutton ot Newcastle. 
on- Tyne, and G. Campbell Morgan of Lon- 
don, and the fact that R. A. Torrey ot Chi 
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cago will be one of the leaders in the sub 
conterence on “ Pastoral Evangelism,” 
promises an unusually large attendance. 

We deeply regret that more of our minis- 
ters and laymen do not go to Northfield. 
Here are privileges of Biblical instruction, 
edification and inspiration unequaled cer- 
tainly in New England. With excursion 
rates on the railroade, and the special accom. 
modations in tents and boarding-houses, 
and the reasonable rates at The Northfield, 
the expense can be made very moderate. 
Many of our ministers, as well as those of 
other denomizations, would find it a moant 
ot transfiguration in which, “* seeing Jesus 
only,” they would be unspeakably profited. 

Before leaving Northfield, make a devout 
pilgrimage, in some quiet hour, to Round 
Top, where rests the dust of Moody. Make 
it a closet hour, ‘‘ shut te the door ” against 
all comers, and commune with the spirit of 
the evangelist and with his God. Then rise 
from bended knees and go back to your 
work, which you will. seiz9 with new pur- 
pose, hope and passion. 


Through the Berkshires by Trolley 


Two days were spent amid the unrivaled ‘ 


Berkshires. Though we shall not attempt 
a description, we earnestly urge our read- 
ers to visit that lovely region, especially 
now that it can bs so cheaply and comfort- 
ably reached by trolley. From Great 
Barrington-in the south to Williamstown 
at the extreme northerly end the shining 
rails are laid, and over them run palatial 
cars in charge of courteous employees, and 
operated on a schedule giving trequent and 
satistactory service. The lines of the Berk- 
shire Street Railway Company touch Great 
Barrington, Housatonic, Glendale, Stock- 
bridge, South Lee, Lee, Lenox Dale, Lenox, 
New Lenox, Pittsfield, Borkshire, Cheshire, 
Maple Grove, Adams, North Adams, and 
Williamstown, and are now being ex- 
tended to: Bennington, Vt., where connec 
tion will be made with the lines running to 
Troy, N. Y. The Pittsfield Street Railway 
Company reaches West Pittsfield and the 
various suburbs of the city lying in that 
direction ; .Lanesboro, passing Pontoosuc 
Lake en route ; and'‘Cheshire, where connec- 
tion is made with Hoosac Valley branch of 
the Berkshire Company tor Adams, North 
Adams, and Williamstown. Iis eastern 
branch extends to.the towns of Dalton and 
Hinsdale. Both companies centre in Pitts- 
field, the lines all touching at the Park 
almost directly in the centre of the city. 
The Boston & Albany Riilread provides 
splendid service to Pittsfield, the best 
starting-point into the Berkshires. Stock. 
bridge made the deepest impression upon 
us, The village of Stockbridge was origi- 
nally chartered in 1737. Cradled between the 
hills, enriched by many costly villasand 
picturesque cottages, this world renowned 
model village lies stretched for a mile 
along a level surface, formed by a singular 
embankment of the Housatonic River, 
which moves in exquisite curves and is 
bordered by its richest meadows. The 
first white settlers were missionaries to the 
Indians, the first duly accredited one being 
John Sargeant. A handsome tower, sur- 
mounted by a chime ot bells, a gift to the 
town by Hon. David Dudley Field in 1878, 
marks the site of the meeting-house where 
Sargeant first preached the Gospel to his 
parti colored people. Jonathan Edwards, 
the noted divine, was installed in 1751, and 
during his residence in Stockbridge wrote 
the tamous ‘‘ Treatise on the Freedom of 
the Will.” A Scotch granite monument 
was erected to his memory by his descend- 
ante, shortly aiter their reunion, which was 
held at Stockbridge in 1870. From its 
earliest history until now, Stockbridge has 
been the home of many noted families, and 
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the birthplace of many celebrated men 
The list is a large one, and includes Rey. 
Dr. Mark Hopkins, Cyrus W. Field, Hon. 
David Dudley Field, as well as the 
Dwights, the Winthrops, and the Sede. 
wicks. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote ‘' The 
House ot Seven Gables” and ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’’ in the little red house down on the 
shore of the Lake Mahkeenac, the tamous 
“Stockbridge Bowl.” Here is the Red Lion 
Inn,so famous for its antique furniture, 
rare bric.a-brac, and colonial china. 

Lenox is the summer home ot wealth 
toan extravagant it not vulgar degree. But 
nature seems not to mind the silly display, 
and its magnificent elms are not less nobie 
and beautiful. These very trees were an 
inspiration to Henry Ward Beecier, and he 
never ceased to refer to them. Lenox was 
always a tavorite resting-plave with people 
who thought and who did things. Fanny 
Kemble lived here during the twenty years 
preceding 1870, and her home was a rendez. 
vous tor literary celebrities. James Risse]! 
Lowell was well known here, and Charlotte 
Cushman was educated in Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
celebrated school. The old registers of 
Curtis’ Hotel are a treasury of autographic 
signatures of famous people who “have 
stopped here within fitty years or more. 
The new palatial and luxurious Hotel 
Aspinwall is here, crowning a knoll 1,460 
teet above the sea level. 

But who-shall tell ot Lee, with its charm- 
ing Laurel Lake ; of Williamstown, with 
its wide, elm-shaded streets lined with the 
splendid buildings ot Williams College 
ot Graylock and the Haystack Monument 
erected on the spot where the American 
Board ot Foreign Missions was founded ; 
ot Great Barrington, where William Callen 
Bryant was town clerk tor ten years from 
1815. The writer will not undertake it, but 
rather exhorts his readers to go and see 
tor themselves. 





** Productive Legislation ”’ 


N his ukase dissolving the Lower House 
of Parliament the Czar ot Russia con- 
demned the Douma for its failure to effect 
** productive legislation.’’ It .looks as 
though it was because the legislation at- 
tempted by the Douma in its short career 
tended to be rather too productive that the 
Czar put a quietus on its deliberations. lt 
is hard tosay just what “ productive legis- 
lation’? the bureaucrats in Russia have 
ever originated, unless it were half-way 
measures of reiorm wrung trom them 
under compulsion. Nevertheless the phrase 
is a good one. It sounds well, and repre- 
sents an ideal which legislators should 
ever keep betore them. Legislation of the 
right sort produces substantial results, and 
is constructive of the higher life and tor 
tunes of the whole nation. There is much 
legislation on foot that is in the interest 0! 
one class: alone, or that is radically de- 
structive of popular liberty, or that deteats 
the end ot justice. What is needed is the 
approval not of special and selfish meas- 
ures and policies, but of broad and gever- 
ous bills and acts which are statesmanlike 
and equitable, moraliy productive while 
in the highest sense politically politic. 
There is a loftier utilitarianism which al! 
legislation may properly be required to 
subserve. We thank the Czar for his 
phrase, * productive legislation,” to whici 
he does not himssait live up, and we com- 
mend it to our legislators, whether we- 
bers of State bodies or of Congress. 





— The foreign trade of the Uaited S-ates 
ir the last fi-ca: year came within less than 
$30,000,000 of the $3 000,000,000 mark. It ship- 
ments to Porto Rico and Hawaii were 11- 
cluded, they would briog the total amount 
well beyond $3,000 000,000, 


